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IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “ Musical Courier” 
ts located at No. 25 East 14th atreet, New York. 


T has been said that England’s readiness to introduce to 
| Dublic notice every fresh creation of a representive Ger- 
man composer is regarded as an evidence of musical prog- 
ress. It is certainly an evidence of liberality and a desire to 
do justice to all worthy and aspiring workers in the realm of 
music. Native English talent also receives more encourage- 


ment now than it did ten years ago. 
- 

LTHOUGH the yearly subscription price of musical 
A journals is quite moderate, a considerable number of 
persons go into stores where they are for sale purposely to 
read them instead of subscribing to one or the other, as in- 
clination may dictate. The right to do this is not questioned. 
It may; however, be asked to what extent people should avail 
themselves of the expensive labor of others, without con- 


tributing their share toward the support of such labor, We 


speak for newspapers in general. Doubtless, the truth of 
such rational expressions will be universally admitted. The 
newspaper borrower is naturally a mean individual. He is 


always anxious to be treated, but never exhibits any desire 
He only speaks well of a savory dish when 
permitted to eat it all up free of cost tohim. There are 
hundreds of such individuals in the musical profession. 


to treat others. 


ENGLISH OPERA. 
I would appear from recent events in London that English 


I 


ever 


opera is likely to come into greater prominence than it 
Carl is the leading spirit in 
the enterprise, will without in lay- 
ing a foundation for a national opera in England- 
Last week Mr, Rosa produced at the Drury Lane The- 
atre new opera by Goring Thomas, entitled ‘“ Esme. 
ralda,” the libretto of which is founded upon one of Vic- 
romances. The work achieved a 
is said to be a new departure from 
the style of Balfe and Wallace. During his short sea- 
son Mr. Rosa also intends to produce a new opera by Mr. 
Mackenzie, entitled ‘tColomba,” which is also said to be an 
advanced Certain it is that Mr. Mac- 
kenzie has already obtained an honorable name in the annals 
of English musical art. His cantata of “ Jason,” recently 
performed at one of the English festivals, created a marked 


has. before. Rosa 


and doubt succeed 


solid 


tor Hugo’s powerful 


large success, and 


and serious work. 


impression. 
If the success of these two works should prove to be 
as great and enduring as is expected, a stride forward 


will have been made toward the establishment of the 
long-expected and long-desired English opera. From Eng- 
land the new fashion would soon reach America, and an 


impetus would be given to operas in the English language 
that could not fail in time to bring the most capable native 
resident composers of this country into prominence. There 


attempt in the direction discussed above than may at first 
be perceived. It is a movement in the right direction, and 
all interested in the growth of Anglo-American musical art 
must look with interest on the possible result of the present 
London season. That it may lead to a national opera for 
England and America should be the prayer of all English 
and American musicians. 











Personals. 

A DESERVED COMPLIMENT.—Mr. Pecher, organist of 
the R. C. Cathedral, was presented on Easter Sunday, by the 
members of his choir, with an ivory baton tipped with gold, hav- 
ing the first phrase of his ‘‘O Salutaris” engraved on one end. 
He was also given a floral lyre of exquisite design. A better and 
more deserved compliment could hardly have been bestowed. 

HERR BARTH IN LONDON.—It is not often that a pianist 
creates excitement in London, where every great virtuoso has 
been heard again and again ; but Herr Barth seems to have done 
sorecently. His style is said to be broad and unaffected, his 
tone good, and his touch clear. And added to all these qualities 
he has that indefinable power of attraction that impresses the 
hearer agreeably. 

PARISIANS CHARMED.—Mme. Essipoff has been charm- 
ing the Parisians recently at some of -M; Lamoureux's concerts. 
She received a splendid ovation on her first appearance. 

A NOTABLE VIRTUOSO—M. Hasselmans, the celebrated 
harpist, is now in Paris. There are few good executants on the 
harp at the present time, but Mr. Hasselmans can well claim to 
be classed as one of the notable virtuosi of the time. 

A SUCCESSFUL ARTISTE.—Mme. Geistinger, the favorite 
German opera-bouffe singer, is giving performances in Cincinnati. 
She has achieved an undeniable success everywhere. 

A LONDON SuccEss.—Mme. Valleria, who was so well 
received here a year or so ago, is now singing in London with 
great success. 

SCHIRMER-WHITE.—John White, the well-known and 
able organist of St. Francis Xavier's Roman Catholic Church, 
was married to Miss Florence Schirmer on Friday night. We 


The Romance of Fiddle Dealing. 

Charles Reade tells one tale of the romance of 
violin dealing which is charming. It is too long to give in full. 
There was a certain precious violoncello at Madrid. It wasa 
genuine Stradivarius. The local maker, one Ortega, had put in 
a new belly and sold it, keeping the old belly in his shop. M. 
Chanot, ‘‘the best judge of violins left, now Tarisio is gone,” 
lighted upon the old belly and bought it. Tarisio then discovered 
it, and pestered Chanot till he sold it for a thousand francs, and 
told him where the remainder of the fiddle was to be found. The 
owner was persuaded to part with it for four thousand francs, and 
Tarisio sailed exultant for Paris with the Spanish bass in a case. 
The pair were caught bya storm in the Bay of Biscay. The ship 
rolled ; Tarisio clasped his bass tight, and trembled. It wasa 
terrible gale, and for one whole day they were in real danger. 
Tarisio spoke of it to me with a shudder, I will give you his real 
words, for they struck me at the time, and I have often thought 
of them since: ‘‘Ah, my poor Mr. Reade, the bass of Spain was 
all but lost.” Was not this a true connoisseur—a genuine enthu- 
siast? Observe. There was also an ephemeral insect called 
Luigi Tarisio, who would have gone dow with the bass, but that 
made no impression on his mind. De minimis non curat Ludovicus. 
He got it safe to Paris. A certain high priest in these mysteries, 
called Vuillaume, with the help of asacred vessel, called the glue- 
pot, soon rewelded the back and sides to the belly, and the bass, 
being now just what it was when the ruffian Ortega put his finger 
in the pie, was sold for twenty thousand francs (eight hundred 
pounds). I saw the Spanish bass in Paris twenty-one years ago, 
and you can see it any day this month you like, for it is the 
identical violoncello now on show at Kensington, numbered 188. 
Who would divine its separate adventures, to see it all reposing 
so calm and so uniform in that case? Post tot naufragia tutus. 








—~—Mme. Christine Nilsson was entertained at dinner by 
the President at the White House on last Friday evening. The 
dinner was strictly private, the only persons present being the 
President, Mme. Nilsson, Mrs. and Miss Doremus, Judge Gray, 
Captain Bagot, Mr. Philips and Mrs. Hainsworth, sister of the 
President. 


oo 
The concert given on Thursday evening, March 29, 
at the Standard Hall, for the benefit of the Peabody Home for 
Aged and Indigent Women, was quite successful. Miss Thursby 
sang the Shadow Song from ‘‘ Dinorah” and other pieces. The 
other artists were Mrs. Imogene Brown, Mrs. Rice-Knox, Miss 
Heimlicher and Messrs. Fritsch and Morowski. 
oa 
——A soirée musicale was given on Tuesday evening, 
March 27, at No. 114 East Nineteenth street. Among the artists 
who performed were Messrs. Graff, Buschnell, Max Treumann 
and Charles Werner. The piano solo by Miss Carrie Keating was 
a feature of the evening’s entertainment, and exhibited study and 
much talent. Miss Weinberg’s singing was also particularly 
good. Mrs. Evelina Hartz sang an aria from Cherubini’s 
‘* Medea” in her usual excellent style. Misses Lottie Natalie 
and Julia Schlesinger were also among the performers. The ac- 





companists were Miss Kate Chittenden and Signor Luciana 


THE RACONTEUR. 





ALOME'S dance before the King in the “ Passion ” 
is new to the present generation, even if i has been popular 
as far back as the time when David executed saltatorial feats be- 
fore the ark. It is full of graceful pose and movement, and yet its 
intricate evolutions call to mind the figures of other dances dear to 
the heart of every ‘‘ jocund maid.” No Amazonian beauty should 
attempt to thread its mazes, for suppleness of body is imperative 
for its success, and it only becomes a slender, willowy girl like the 
fair Salome who charms the heart of Herod. A pretty picture she 
makes as, clad in a dainty dancing dress, with flashing jewels in 
her raven hair, she glides through the Allmeh to the accompani- 
ment of a quaint Assyrian melody. The music is fantastic, now 
suggesting reminiscences of the ‘‘Feramors”. and again in a 
minor key. some pathetic ballad we seem to have heard years ago, 
whose name has escaped our memory. The Mew Yorh Times 
aptly compares the dance ic the minuet of a century ago, and the 
fantastic Nautch dance, which has been seen in this city, however, 
only in an emasculated form. “The former is rarely enjoyed in the 
Metropolis except on the production of the ‘‘ School for Scandal,”* or 
at some Martha Washington tea party, when ye old time manners 
are for the nonce revived, but in regular movement and stateliness 
the ‘‘Allmeh” is its twin sister. The opportunity for posing, 
however, that it affords is more characteristic of Nautch dancing, 
and here Mary Anderson, in her patent Galatea rig would 
make a sensation. ‘ 

Eight maidens in picturesque attire are led by Salome from one 
terpsichorean fancy to another, but it is the poise of her pretty 
head and the bewildering movements of her limbs, to express my 
meaning with a delicacy that will not shock the artistic editor of 
Union square, that triumphantly carry the act. The Zimes also 
says that there is a suggestion of the farandole here and there in 
the dance, and although the statement somewhat surprised me on 
a hasty reading, I find, on thinking the matter over, that there are 
several steps interwoven with its dignified measures that were bor- 
rowed from that deliciously naughty dance. They are not so pro- 
nounced perhaps as the most audacious ones that Catherine Lewis 
has educated the public up to expect in ‘‘ Olivette,” but they have 
enough of the flavor of wickedness to transport the ungodly with 
delight and please the clerical gentlemen who are afraid to visit 
the theatres. This dance, in fact, is a boon to many church mem- 
bers whom I met at ‘‘ The Passion” the other night, and who 
never saw inside of a theatre before. While they cannot enjoy 
the ‘‘ Black Crook” or the blandishments of pretty chorus girls in 
comic opera, they have been able to see in the Morse Temple a 
Biblical dance that has enough worldliness about it to be really 
interesting. ? 

Se 

While I have mentioned Catherine Lewis, I may as 
well say in this connection thar her farando/e has grown from al- 
most Puritanic beginnings to the height of a full-blown Parisian 
performance. When ‘‘Olivette” was first produced in New 
York everybody was delighted with the kittenish way in which 
she pirouetted through this pretty dance, which was full of charm 
and life, and yet was as little suggestive of the Can-Can as a rustic 
dance around the Maypole. It was a joyful wedding dance sim- 
ply, but it has since undergone a remarkable change. ‘The steps 
have gained in sprightliness and vigor. O/ivette’s abandon has be- 
come more abandoned than ever, and she has at last developed 
into a high kicker of the first water. She kicks like a young colt, 
I am pained to say, and the elevation of her little foot reaches, in 
her inspired moments, an altitude sufficient to raise a hat off of 
Captain De Merrimac’s head. Catherine is very delicate and ar- 
tistic in her high kicking, and the whole thing is over in the twink- 
ling of an eye. You must look sharp to see the kick, for the 
rapid transit of her clocked stocking through the air beats an ele- 
vated train by a mastodonic majority. 





se 

Not long ago I alluded to the consuming passion for 
Wagner that possessed a music dealer in Union square, and led him 
to decorate a bust of the dead composer with a flaming plush necktie, 
and set it up on end in his window. It nowappears that a deadly 
passion for Wagner has incited his daughter to go off quietly and 
get married to a young organist who was affected in the same 
way. The ceremony was performed by Father Hughes, of St. 
Paul’s Roman Catholic Church, and the organist’s friends pro- 
nounce it a runaway match. It all came about, it is said, from 
the young couple playing four-handed selections from ‘‘ Parsifal ” 
and ‘‘ Tristan and Isolde.” The artful reporter intimates that 
the love story of the latter opera had something to do with the 
wedding, and that the bride’s mother, another Wagnerite, did not 
oppose the match. Perhaps the old bust in the window was at 
the bottom of the whole business. 








——The Ladies’ Dramatic Union, whose successful per- 
formance of ‘‘ Patience” at Chickering Hall recently was so suc- 
cessful, propose to give a repetition of the opera at the Casino on 
Monday, April 16. The profits of the entertainment will be 


given to the treasury of the Children’s Free Excursions. 
scilare 








Mme. Murio-Celli will give an operatic concert at the 
Academy of Music, April 14, when a number of her pupils will 
make their-appearance in public in selections from ‘* Linda,” 
**Sonnambula,” ‘‘ Norma,” ‘Daughter of the Regiment,” 
‘“Mignon” and ‘‘ Aida.” Several of the prominent artists of Mr. 
Mapleson’s opera company will take part in the performance, 
and Signor Arditi will conduct the orchestra of the Academy of 








is, therefore, more significance in Mr. Carl Rosa’s present 


Albites. 


Music. 
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Stage Manners and Dress. 
“ O wad some pow’r the giftie gie us, 


To see oursels as ithers see us !’’—Burns. 


T is an incontrovertible fact that few things make 
an artist appear more ridiculous, or more prejudice his hearers 

against what he is about to offer, than awkward manners and un- 
suitable dress. 

The irremediable and ludicrous part of the exhibition is largely 
due to the sublime unconsciousness of the person that he is making 
himself an object of ridicule. Perhaps this blissful ignorance is a 
special providential dispensation, since the ordinary bestowal of 
grace has been found utterly inadequate to compose and calm the 
average human heart rankling beneath the keen realization of an 
embarrassed manner or an unsuitable dress. 

And yet the eccentricities of notable people are never more palpa- 
ble than in these respects, men and women of exceptional mental 
gifts being proverbial for peculiarities of this kind, their very con- 
centration, however, upon what absorbs their attention being, for 
the most part, if sincere, sufficient apology to condone the offense, 
although it does not extricate them from some very unique and 
startling situations. 

Genius covers a multitude of sins, both of omission and com- 
mission. The difficulty lies in ordinary observers being unable 
to properly discriminate between the satellites and the planets 
themselves in relegating artists to their particular sphere, since 
each one that is presented as an applicant for public favor ranks 
himself frimo, especially on the concert stage. 

Manners and dress are so indissolubly connected, that a joint 


consideration of them would seem imperative ; and yet it must be 


confessed that dress bears off the supremacy for absurdity in 
most instances. 

After the introductory bow has been mastered by the timid or 
the assured debutant, it is his general appearance or ‘‘ make up” 
that falls within the censure or praise of the implacable critic ; 
hence the debutant’s apparel forms no small and unimportant 
part for consideration upon such eventful occasions. 

And the nervous, as well as the self-contained embryo artist, is 
by no means indifferent to this harrowing feature of the ordeal. 
Secretly they agonize over it until the fatal decision is made; the fair 
aspirant for recognition and honor being not a whit in advance of 
her presumably stronger brother-artist in this perturbing and 
exacting trial. 

It may be conceded that the latter in a majority of cases would 


be only too happy if they could satisfy their own misgivings, and | 


their asserting, meddlesome advisors, with their own personal 
convictions that having successfully wrestled with the adjustment 
of a clean paper collar they are presentable enough (talents weighed 
n the descending scale), to the esthetic element ; but custom with 
relentless tyranny objects and the artist must submit. 

If it were only the prescribed bow and pose, how easy to master 
these with some sort of automatic drill precision. Alas! there is 
the regulation coat, and the vest, and the classicai necktie, and the 
irousers, and the boots, and that crown of agony, the gloves! 
With what inward scorn does he repel the insinuation that the 
feminine toilet, with all its complicated mysteries, far exceeds 
his own by way of consideration and consequence, and when, 
finally, the last straw is applied, the final touch awarded and he 
is pronounced acceptable, his éout ensemble presents a picture no 
more excruciating to his own trepidation than to the jeering eyes 
of the beholder waiting to dissect the quivering victim. 

Concert-room stages are generally wanting in the bright, pretty 
accessories of private houses, and usually are conspicuous for ab- 
sence of anything and everything that would make the solitary 
performer appear to better advantage. 

There he or she is in bold, striking outline against a background 
as mercilessly unsympathetic as a steel-blue sky offers to a sil- 
houette, every personal deficiency staring out boldly and sharply 
in magnified proportions of the cruelest distinctness. Woe betide 
any shortcomings of nature or toilet there ! 

Is there too much sky in the horizon of that noble masculine 
countenance? Behold it expanded into the baldness of a Sahara! 
Has ‘the bountiful blind woman, Fortune, mightily misplaced 
her benefits,” and conferred circular lower extremities at a period 
when stuffed eel-skins are pronounced en régle? What fertile op- 
portunities for contumely does the arc afford by way of perspective ! 

If dress makes the artist, as fine feathers the bird, what shall 
be said of a veteran tenor who appeared not long since at recherché 
matinee wearing trousers that continually forced the suggestion of 
sins remembered in frequent orisons, if baggy knees are indications 
of saintly propensities? Like an old forest tree whose sap had 
exuded into knotty excrescences, he sang ‘‘ Come into the garden, 
Maud,” as if the worn voice needed the worn attire to complete 
its already too apparent decline and decay, and disabuse the 
minds of sentimental maidens that eternal youth is not even the 
guerdon for the divine tenor. Certainly this exhibition occurred 
not in the metropolis. Perhaps in some provincial hall, where 
proprieties are ignored by impecunious artists—perhaps ! 

It is wildly absurd for a large, portly woman of uncertain years, 
after pathetically. rendering ‘‘ My mother bids me bind my 
hair,” to run skipping off the stage after the style of a kittenish 
girl of sixteen, as it is overwhelmingly amusing to gaze upon the 
grandiose manner of some nice, dapper piccola tenor in his efforts 
to appear a giant among men. ‘These are extra, detracting en- 
tertainments, the side-shows in common parlance; but the heart 
bleeds over the young, innocent debutante, who upon a recent 
bleak February afternoon essayed the burden of an extremely 
short, white, diaphanous robe, ballooned by crinoline, and angled 
with furbelows of wonderful manufacture. The pretty voice was 
well nigh lost in this bewildering mass of ungainliness, and the 


frowsy frizzled hair. It was a winter landscape whence the snow- 


tirement as speedily as possible. Who will undertake to costume 
this ‘‘ mythical,” talented young lady upon her next public 
appearance ? 

Who can banish the incongruous spectacle of that grand artist, 
Materna, in her costume of brightest green and her coiffure ar- 
ranged @ /a very small bird’s nest upon her massive head? And 
who will pretend to deny that even the divine Patti inveigles 
hosts of curious spectators to see for themselves the gorgeous 
plumage, as well as to listen to the artful bird’s liquid melodies ? 

Very mundane and unesthetic all this, but in the unalloyed 
future of more celestial spheres, doubtless mere externals shall 
exert small influence, and even musical artists shall be appre- 
ciated for their true value alone. What a transformation will 
this judgment day reveal ! 

Until that blissful period, however, your short-sighted mortals 
may only accept what is proffered, remembering that ‘‘to bear is 


to conquer our fate.” VICTOR. 


Gossip about Rossini. 
OSSINI then lived in the Rue Basse du Rempart, a 
street which has nearly disappeared now, but he soon set- 
tled down in those larger apartments at the corner of the Boule- 
vard des Italiens and the Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin. 

I must, for the clear understanding of what follows. give a 
slight description of these apartments. From the ante-room you 
| enter the dining-room, a moderate-sized oblong table to seat four- 
teen people filiing it nearly wholly. To the right of it was the 
drawing-room, where on Saturday nights the famous soirées were 
| given, which brought together celebrities of every class or section 
of politics, art, science or financial position ; to the left was his 
studio—in fact, his bedroom—a square little place, containing a 
bed, a writing table, a Pleyel piano and a wardrobe full of perish- 
able linen and his imperishable manuscripts. On the little table 
in his bedroom he wrote them—on the big dining-room table the 
copyist copied them, because he never allowed a manuscript to go 





out of his house. 

It is certainly incredible that he should have written the ‘‘ Bar- 
| ber of Seville” in fifteen days, not that there can be the slightest 
doubt about the spontaneity of the melodies streaming quicker 
into his pen than out of it, but precisely because, although writing 
very fast, he had a way of rounding the head of the notes which 
took time, and writing a whole operatic score in a fortnight does 
not allow of many wasted minutes. 

Donizetti wrote quickly, to such an extent that when I saw him 
write for the first time I did not think he was writing music. He 
had a knack of covering the pages with dots like a telegraph strip, 
and when he had done so he added the tails and lines. Rossin 
used to set to work at ten o'clock in the morning, having got up 
| atnine. From ten to twelve, while he wrote, numbers of people 
came—some with letters of introduction, or old friends, and so 
on. He was very glad to make the acquaintance of talented 
young artists ; and received them with immense kindness, giving 
them advice, and sometimes letters. But what he absolutely 
hated was to be stared at as one of the sights of Paris. 

Once his old friend Caraffa came and told him: ‘‘ There is a 
Russian princess on the Boulevard who waited two hours yester- 
day to see you pass. She wants so much to make your acquaint- 
ance. What shall I tell her?’ ‘‘ Tell her,” said Rossini, ‘‘ that 
I am excessively fond of asparagus. She need only go to Potel 
et Chabot and buy the finest bunch she can get and bring it here. 
I shall then get up, and after she has well inspected me in front, 
I shall turn round, and she can complete her inspection by taking 
the other view, too; and then she may go.” 

He was rather fond, not only of asparagus, but of anything 
good to eat, and whenever he was sent some delicacy in that line 
he enjoyed it in advance by unpacking it himself, and then he 
used to say, with delighted looks, ‘‘ Viola a quio la gloire est 
bonne.” His visitors gone or not at twelve, he put on his wig, 
which until then lay quietly on the table, his big bald head being 
covered with a towel for the time being ; then he dresses, and by 
one o'clock every day he went. He took the first cab he met, and 
asked: ‘‘ Est-ce que vos chevaux sont fatigués?” When the un- 
fortunate driver says ‘‘ Non, monsieur,” he never took him—he 
never would trust himself to other than tired horses, and during 
all his life never had he entered a railway carriage. 

Then he usually drove to the Palais Royal, in the latter days to 
the Passage de l’Opera, and walked up and down in the shaded 
galleries, meeting a number of friends, and hearing with great 
interest all the newest gossip about singers, composers, and 
operatic chat in general.— 7emple Bar. 











——“ Patience” will be continued at the Standard Theatre 
| during the present week. Miss Roche, Mr. Ryley and Mr. Bar- 
| ton have the parts which they had in the original cast, and the 
other rdles are excellently filled. 

es 

A concert for the benefit of Miss Marian Foster, the 
young invalid artist, isto be given at the Academy of Music 
Tuesday evening, April 10, in which Theodore Thomas's orches- 
tra, Miss Emily Winant, Miss Juch, and several artists of the 
Italian Opera Company, will take part. The concert is under the 
patronage of such well-known citizens as Drs. Sayre, Mott, and 
Doremus, the Hon. T. C. Acton, the Hon. R. P. Flower, the 
Rev. D. Houghton, the Rev. Dr. Weston, Mr. J. W. Drexel, 





who acts as treasurer, and Governor Foster, of Ohio. 


ensemble ruined by a display of scraggy arms and neck and | 


drifts had left boulders and hillocks cruelly exposed to unsympa- | 
thetic view, and shivered the auditors into a desire for their re- | 








ORCAN NOTES. 
Pc ae 

An English writer of much talent has well remarked 
that a moderate tempo should generally be adopted in the perfor- 
mance of Bach’s organ works. The wisdom of this advice is 
always proved when one hears a pedal fugue by the giant organ 
composer rushed through as though it were a jig. The taste that 
prompts such sacrilege is not only very questionable, but can 
hardly be said to accompany high musicianly gifts. Yet there 
are solo organists claiming superior excellence, who make the 
inspired productions of Bach the means whereby they can exhibit 
a brilliant but shallow technique, even it be at the sacrifice of the 


compositions. te P 


Choir accompaniment is an art that is little under- 
stood. Many organists are so interested in the part they have to 
play that the singer becomes a nonentity, and is soon altogether 
lost sight of. A bad piano accompanist is a terror to refined 
vocalists, but he is weak in comparison to a bad organ accom- 
panist. The piano may be pounded and pounded, nevertheless its 
power is limited in comparison to a drawn full great or full 
great and swell coupled. It is to the credit of choir singers 
that they strain their voices Sunday after Sunday with some 
organists, without complaining of the injury they suffer.thereby. 
But as the organist is master of the situation, mere words can 
have but little effect, especially if he be one possessed of only 
ordinary ability. n 

Many pianists of limited knowledge decry practice 
on the organ, asserting that the piano touch is thereby injured. 
That this idea is a mistake must be fadmitted by all intelligent 
musicians. Names of prominent pianists could be here given who 
advocate a certain amount of practice on the organ. They regard 
it as beneficial in every way, and as one of the surest means for 
players to gain the true /egaéo touch, which is as necessary for.a 
pianist as an organist. The fact remains evident that the major- 
ity of pianists lack a true gato, and ‘seem to try to make up for 
it by a constant use of the pedal. Such performers are not gen- 
erally able interpreters of Bach’s ‘‘ Forty-eight Preludes and 
Fugues ” and similar works. Hence it follows, that the organ as 
a means to the attainment of a perfect /egato is not to be over- 
looked by students and even professional pianists. A few weeks’ 
practice on the instrument will give a student an idea of the im- 
portance of playing certain passages on the piano as they should 
be played on the organ, that is, in holding down every note its 
full value. By not attending to this’ many good solo pianists ruin 
the effect intended by the composer in numberless phrases, 


Max Bruch. 

AX BRUCH, the eminent German composer and 
conductor has left for this country on the 31st ult., and 
will be with us in a few days. A good portrait of him graces our 
title-page, and we hope will be especially acceptable to our readers. 
Max Bruch was born at Cologne on January 6, 1838. He 
received his first’music lessons from his mother, who was a highly 
esteemed concert-singer and music teacher. At the early age of 
eleven, then a pupil of Breidenstein, he tried to compose works of 
greater scope, and when scarcely fourteen he had a symphony of 
his own performed at Cologne. From 1853 to 1857 he was the 
holder of the ‘‘ Mozart” free scholarship, and as such became 
special pupil in theory and composition of Ferdinand Hiller, of 
Cologne, and in piano-playing of Ferdinand Breunung, now at 
Aix-la-Chapelle. After a short sojourn at Leipsic, he lived as 
music teacher at Cologne from 1858 to 1861, during which he 
composed diligently. From 1861 to 1863, he traveled all over 
Germany, finally settling at Mannheim, where his opera of ‘‘ Lore- 
ley” (the libretto of which, by Geibel, had originally been written 
for Mendelssohn), was first produced. Here it was also that in 
quick succession he composed the following of his choral 
works: ‘‘Frithjof,” ‘‘Roman Song of Triumph,” “Song of 
the Holy Three Kings,” ‘‘Flight of the Holy Family,” 
&c. From 1864 to 1865 he again traveled and conducted with 
extraordinary success his ‘‘ Frithjof” at Aix-la-Chapelle, Leipsic 
and Vienna. From 1865 till 1867 he was conductor at Coblenz 
on the Rhine, where he wrote his first violin concerto; from 1867 
to 1870 he was court conductor at Sondershausen, and composed, 
among other things, two symphonies, parts of a mass, &c. From 
1871 to 1873 he lived at Berlin where in 1872 he produced for the 
first time his opera, ‘‘ Hermione.” During his stay there he also 
composed his choral work, ‘‘ Odysseus.” He lived at Bonn on 
the Rhine, exclusively occupied in composition from 1873 to 1878, 
and during this time created ‘‘ Arminius,” ‘‘ Song of the Bell,” 
and his second violin concerto. In 1878 he became conductor of 
the Sternscher Gesang Verein at Berlin, and in 1880 as successor 
to Benedict, director of the Philharmonic Society of Liverpool, 
England. In 1881, Max Bruch was married to Miss Tuczek, a 
Berlin singer. Without doubt he is one of the most prominent 
among living composers, and as regards creations for chorus ranks 

second only to Johannes Brahms. 








The fourth concert of the New-York Chorus Society will 
be given at Steinway Hall, Saturday evening, April 14, preceded 
by a public rehearsal, Friday afternoon, April 13. The pro- 
gramme arranged by Mr. Thomas in memory of Richard Wagner 
is as follows: Overture, Bacchanale, with chorus of syrens and 
march and chorus from ‘‘ Tannhiuser ;” scenes from the second and 
third acts of ‘‘ Parsifal ;” Siegfried’s death, from ‘‘ Die Gétter- 
dammerung,” and selections from ‘‘ Die Meistersinger von Ntirn- 
berg.” 
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PERFORMANCES. 

- > 

“La Damnation de Faust.” 

HE Symphony Society, in its fifth public rehearsal 
and concert on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, re- 
peated the success which the Oratorio Society two years ago 
achieved with Hector Berlioz’s ‘‘ La Damnation de Faust.” The 
Academy of Music, both in the afternoon and evening, was well 
filled, and the audiences were enthusiastic ones. Dr. Damrosch 
gave, in some respects, a concert which was an improvement 
on those we have lately heard under his baton, as the wood- 
wind players, who have been supplanted by some of the members 
of the Italian Opera orchestra were in better tune and generally 
played better. The soloists also were more satisfactory than at 
previous performances, but the main body, the chorus of the 
Oratorio Society, and especially the male half, did not sing so well 
as when the Oratorio Society gave ‘‘ The Damnation of Faust” 
and the Symphony Society Orchestra were the assistants. Why 
this should have been so is hard to tell, but the fact remains that 
the former performances of the work were, as far as the chorus 
was concerned, the better ones. On Friday and Saturday last 
they sang rather slovenly and not with the fire and vim that 
Berlioz’s somewhat erratic music demands for its successful inter- 
pretation. The orchestra, on the other hand, was good, and its 
well-known numbers, ‘‘ The Rakoczy March,” the ‘‘ Dance of the 
Sylphs,” and the ‘‘ Menuet of the Will o’ the Wisps,” all three 
magnificent specimens of Berlioz’s superior orchestration, were 

played well and created outbursts of enthusiasm. 

Of the soloists, Mme. Minnie Hauk, who sang the part of 
Marguerite, was extremely good. “The music lies well within her 
compass and she was in good voice. Her phrasing is always 
highly artistic, and she gave this part with the charming simplicity 
and naiveté of expression so inseparable from the idea of A/ar- 


guerite, Signor Ravelli’s Faust, sung in French, was highly 
satisfactory, although he seemed at times a little uncertain in 
attack. Mr. Remmertz gave Mephistopheles with great dramatic 


power, but he was not entirely in the best of voice, and for the 
greater part of the evening lacked that sonority of tone we have so 
Mr. Max 
Heinrich, as Brander, was very good indeed, and he deserves 


often praised in the quality of his fine baritone voice. 


praise for nice conception as well as vocalization of his short part. 

Dr. Damrosch conducted in his usual rather elaborate style. A 
little less effort on his part might be advisable. 

- 7 
Brooklyn Philharmonic Society. 

HE concert of the Brooklyn Philharmonic Society 

under Theodore Thomas, last Friday afternoon and Satur- 

day night, was remarkable for a very fine, if somewhat too long 


programme. It opened with Mr. J. K. Paine’s ‘‘Spring” sym- 
phony ia A minor, conducted by the composer. The work is very 
interesting, both in point of invention and workmanship, the 
latter showing the skilled musician in the construction and han- 
dling of thematic material and in fine orchestration. The first 
movement, however, is rather diffuse and somewhat lacking in 
form rhe scherzo in D minor is very beautiful and interesting, 
especially also in the second part of the trio in D major. The 
slow movement in F major is strongly suggestive of Raff in in- 


vention and treatment. Of the last movement in A major the 
second subject seemed to us the noblest theme of the whole work. 
It is a broad hymn of praise in 3-2 time first appearing in C, and 
later on also in A major. The composer's conducting of his own 


work was, curious to say, wanting in inspiration. He merely 


If he had let Mr. 
Thomas direct the symphony, the effect, undoubtedly would have 


beat time, and that not even with precision. 


been better. As it was, however, the work created a good 
impression ind was received with applause. 
he other orchestral selections were Beethoven's eighth sym- 

phony and Berlioz’s orchestration of Weber's ‘‘ Invitation A la 
Dance Both works were magnificently executed under Mr. 
Thom is’s baton 

There were two soloists on this occasion. The first was Mme. 
Julia Rive-King, who in the place of Mr. Rafael Joseffy, who was 
sick, but is now recovering, played Liszt's E flat concerto, at short 
notice. In consequence of the fact that no rehearsal could be held 
the ensemble was not always a good one, but Mme. King's playing 
was highly deserving of praise for breadth and nobility of concep- 
tion and phrasing, elegant technique and fine touch and tone. She 
was enthusiastically applauded and recalled, when she played 
Chopin's Etude, in C sharp minor for the encore. 


Not less successful was Mr. John F, Rhodes, the seventeen-year- 
old Philadelphia Paganini, He gave the slow movement and Rondo 
of Spohr's ninth violin concerto in D minor, with great technical 
finish and fine effect. He also was encored and played a move- 
ment from a violin sonato by F. W. Rust (1739-1796). 

i i 3 
Italian Opera. 

66 A FAVORITA” was the old attraction offered 

L by Colonel Mapleson, on Wednesday evening, March 28. 
Only a moderate-sized audience was present. Mme. Scalchi, as 
Leonora, created a most favorable impression, but did not equal 
her personation of the rdle of Arsace in ‘‘Semiramide.” The 
music is somewhat too high for her, and hence it was impossible 
for her to show herself off at her best. She sang, however, with 
much refinement and fervor, especially in the last act. Signor 
Ravelli did not make a very impressive Fernando. Signor ‘Tag- 
liapietra’s A/fonse deserved warm praise, although his singing is 


better than his acting. Signor Monti made a fairly good Pa/- 


dossare, while the two minor parts were not so poorly rendered as 





they have been at other times and on other occasions. Mme. 
Cavallazzi’s dancing, in the third act, was much enjoyed, and the 
chorus and orchestra did good work. 

The reproduction of Meyerbeer’s spectacular opera, ‘‘ L’Afri- 
caine,” on Friday night attracted a good house to the Academy of 
Music. The performance was an average one, the solo artists, 
with one or two exceptions. doing themselves credit. The pro- 
cession and ballet in the fourth act were gorgeous and as much 
enjoyed as ever. 

The audience that assembled to hear Patti and Scalchi in 
‘* Semiramide ” at the matinee on Saturday was the largest of the 
season so far. In fact, it would be impossible for it to be larger, 
as every inch of space was occupied. The performance calls for 
no special mention. The two chief artists were in good voice, 
and delighted all who were present. The other rdles were well 
personated, while the chorus and orchestra did admirable work— 
better than usual at matinee performances. 

The opera on Monday night was ‘‘ The Flying Dutchman.” 
As the same artists appeared in the various réles as when it was 
given a week or so ago, nothing here need be added, with the ex- 
ception that Mme. Albani’s Senta was as refined and effective a 
personation as ever. 





French Opera. 
ASSE’S “Paul and Virginia,” was performed 
at the Casino, on Wednesday night. The audience 
was quite large. The representation was none of the best, for the 
cast was unequal to the effective interpretation of the music. Mr. 
Capoul has no voice, and his soffo voce in conjunction with his 
fierce outburst exasperated cultivated music-lovers. He acts well, 
but occasionally exaggerates the situation. Mlle. Leroux, as 
Virginia, was only fairly successful. M. Mauge and Mlle. Privat 
did rather good work. The orchestra was, on the whole, endurable, 
but the less said about the chorus the better. 

On Thursday evening ‘* La Marjolaine,” was produced, Mme. 
Théo making her first appearance in the title-réle. She was 
hardly in condition to sing, and hence her success was smaller than 
usual, MM. Duplan, Mezicres, Huguet and others were weak, 
musically, but acted in capital style. 

The opera given at the Casino on Saturday afternoon by Mau- 
rice Grau’s French Opera Company was a repetition of ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” The representation was not any better than that of 
the Monday night previous, and made thoughtful people wonder 
why such a work should be attempted by such singers. At the 
Saturday evening performance Mme. Théo appeared successfully 
in the amusing opera ‘‘ La Perichole.” 

‘*La Fille de Madame Angot” was the opera performed on 
Monday evening at the Casino, while on Tuesday evening ‘‘ La 
Mascotte” did duty again for the benefit of Mlle. Betty. To- 
night ‘‘ La Fille de Madame Angot” is advertised. 

a 


Fifth Avenue Theatre. 

RINCE CONTI,” an opera by Lecocgq, origin- 

ally termed ‘‘ Les Prés St. Gervais,” was produced at the 
Fifth Avenue Theatre by Catherine Lewis, on Thursday evening, 
March 29. The performance was unworthy of a provincial city, 
for, with the exception of Miss Lewis, none of the troupe are able 
tosing or act. With Miss Lewis on the stage, some enjoyment 
was possible, but when she went off all interest subsided in the 
Miss Lewis scored her best success in a drinking 
The 


tt 


representation. 
song for the prince, with a chorus in the second act. 
choruses went fairly well, but the orchestra was very poor. 
> 
Sunday Evening Concerts. 

HE usual concert was given on Sunday evening at 
the Casino before a large audience. The applause was not 
stinted, although the performance was far from being up to the 
regular standard. Signor Ravelli was the chief attraction, but 
was heard in only two hackneyed selections, which he sang fairly 








well. 
Levy's cornet solos pleased the audience immensely. 


Mme. Carreiio’s piano solos were much enjoyed, while Mr. 

Miss Jessie 
The orches- 
tra played several selections in a rather ineffective manner. 

The concert at the Grand Opera House was better than the one 
on the Sunday previous, the audience being also larger. Mme. 
Théo’s selections were well received, especially the well-known 
** Pi-ouit.” M. Capoul was in fair voice, but is so decidedly passé 
that his retirement is to be desired. The other artists who took 
part in the performance were Mme. Privat, Mlle. Derivis, and 
Mauge and Huguet. 

**Carmen ” was given on Friday night. A tamer performance 
could hardly be given, and even Mr. Grau must have smiled if he was 
there to hear it. Mr. Capoul has no voice left, and although he acts 
like a mature artist, he is constantly on the point of overacting. Mr. 
Mauge gave a good rendering of the role of Zscamillo, and Mlle. 
Derivis acted the part of Carmen effectively, but her singing had 
better not be referred to here. The minor parts, chorus and 
orchestra, were fair. 


Bartlett and Mrs. Belle Cole were the other singers. 


$$$ ——____ 


Organ Recitals. 

N. PENFIELD gave his third free organ recital 
« in St. George’s Protestant Episcopal Church, Stuyvesant 
Square, on last Thursday afternoon, at 4 o’clock. An interesting 
and attractive programme was provided for all who attended, and 

the performances generally were of a high order. 
Mr. Carter gave his sixth organ recital in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, on last Saturday afternoon. The programme was one of 
much interest. Mr. Riddle read Shakespeare’s ‘‘ Midsummer 








Night’s Dream” in excellent style, while Mr. Carter performed 
Mendelssohn's well known music under the same name, with taste 
and fine effect. The recital was as novel as interesting. 

Mr. Archer's recital occurred as usual on Monday afternoon in 
Chickering Hall. It was the eleventh of the series. 








All About Jerome Hopkins. 

N interesting series of letters has lately attracted 
A the attention of readers of New York daily newspapers, 
started by Mr. Jerome Hopkins, whose first card to the press was 
explanatory of his declination to get up a musical demonstration 
over the remains of Mr. Howard Payne. 

If there are three things which Mr. Hopkins particularly hates 
with cordiality, they are charlatanry, cant and sentimentality, 
where art is concerned, and it was perfectly consistent with his 
principles to decline to move musically in a public demonstration 
intended to honor, not a musician, but a poet. 

His first card, however, erroneously attributed the melody of 
** Home, Sweet Home” to the late Sir Henry Bishop, and several 
cards were printed correcting that error, and stating that that 
melody is a Sicilian air, and ‘‘was only arranged by Bishop.” 

Mr. Hopkins then followed by a card of thanks for being set 
right on that question, but gave a slight justification of his mis- 
take in a list of other melodies to which wrong authors have long 
been attributed. 

The most entertaining answers to Mr. Hopkins’s cards have been 
from one ‘‘ B, C.,” who asserted that Mr. Hopkins, ‘‘ with amusing 
self-sufficiency, calls himself a literary man.” Mr. ‘‘ B. C.,” being 
doubtless sublimely ignorant of the fact that Mr. Hopkins was 
editor of the late PAi/harmonic Journal of this city for seventeen 
years, and has also written three books, and for a long time con- 
tributed articles to Dwight’s Boston Journal of Music, the 
Brooklyn Eagle, the late New Nation (of New York), and New 
York Sunday World, as well as to other papers whose names I 
have forgotten. A Mr. Sawyer also wrote to the Sun to combat 
what Mr. Hopkins stated regarding the author of a certain song 
being the late Henry Tucker, the said Sawyer claiming to be its 
composer himself. Mr. Sawyer began his letter by denying what 
Mr. Hopkins wrote, and then, strangely enough, went on to con- 
fess that he (Sawyer) had been guilty of publishing the song with 
a false title-page, but had afterward repented, and issued a new 
edition. But, alas! it is hard to believe such an interested deponent 
on such a statement, because the other deponent is now gone, for 
poor Tucker is dead. 

Unfortunately for Sawyer, however, Mr. Hopkins found out, 
upon investigation, that his (Hopkins’) statements were fully in- 
dorsed at Ditson’s, Pond’s, Gordon’s and Van Loan’s music 
stores, and so Mr. Sawyer is obliged to stir himself afresh if he 
wishes to be believed. The discussion has been a lively one, and 
has awkened keen interest in the subject of the true authorship of 
certain popular compositions, and the duplicity of the average 
publisher, two topics which cannot fail to be beneficially ventil- 
ated. Mr. Jerome Hopkins says he does not know ‘‘ which to 
admire most, Mr. Sawyer’s logic, his morality, or his modesty !” 
I think them all worthy of applause. CONTRIBUTOR, 








An Interesting Concert Tour. 

Mr. Theodore Thomas, accompanied by an or- 
chestra of sixty men and_ half-a-dozen soloists, will start 
on April 26 on a concert tour, which is to extend from Baltimore 
to San Francisco. The tour isto last until July 7, and during 
this time no fewer than seventy-three concerts are to he given. 
Musical festivals have been arranged in several cities which have 
choral organizations, and in these the company will take part. 
The first is in Baltimore, where four performances will be given 
on April 26, 27and 28. Gounod’s ‘‘ Redemption” and Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘‘ Elijah” will be sung, the chorus being that of the Balti- 
more Oratorio Society, which took part in the last May Festival in 
this city last spring. Another festival, with four performances, 
will take place in Pittsburg on April 30 and May r and 2. ‘‘ The 
Redemption” and parts of ‘* Elijah” and ‘‘ The Messiah ” will be 
given here. The third festival isto be at Louisville, and the 
fourth in Memphis, each having three performances. A fifth fes- 
tival is to be in St. Louis, a sixth in Kansas City, a seventh in 
St. Paul, Minn., and an eighth at Minneapolis. 

The company then goes to San Francisco, where the ninth festi- 
val, including seven concerts, will be given. Here Miss Thursby 
will join the company. There will be a chorus of 1,000 mixed 
voices and.500 boys’ voices. ‘‘ The Redemption,” ‘‘ The Messiah,” 
‘*Elijah” and portions of ‘‘La Damnation de Faust” will be 
performed, and there will also be Beethoven and Wagner nights. 
The tenth and eleventh festivals will be in Salt Lake City, where 
the Mormon choir, numbering 3,000 voices, will take part, and in 
Denver. Besides these festivals, there will be single performances 
in a number of the smaller Western cities and large towns, such 
as Topeka, Leavenworth, Council Bluffs, Dubuque and Cedar 
Rapids. The closing concert will be in Dubuque on July 7. Mr. 
Thomas will begin a six weeks’ concert season at Chicago on 
July 9. The soloists who are to accompany him on his tour are 
Mrs. Humphrey Allen, of Boston ; Mrs. Hartdegen, Mrs. Belle 
Cole, Mr. Frederick Harvey and Mr. Franz Remmertz, besides 
Mme. Rive-King, the pianiste. The orchestra will be made up of 
members of the New York Philharmonic Society. 











On Monday, April 16, the Ladies’ Dramatic Union 
will give a performance of ‘‘ Patience” at the Casino, for the ben- 
efit of the Hebrew united charitable associations of this city. The 
entertainment promises to be a fashionable affair. 











Boston Correspondence. 
Boston, April 1. 
HE last two concerts of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra took place on March 24th and 31st, thus ending | 
the series for this season. 
The programme of March 24th was : 
Overture, Op. 115..... pacnbhenge Sebereebasaveccessecdeocse -++++. Beethoven 
Concerto for Pianoforte, C major 
Symphony, B flat, No. 4, op: 20 
Piano Solo, Carneval, op. 9.......+ mnelsdgennadedeeedheaniaed se .. Schumann 
nn A I, TON ok cnc c cube bdcacesceksecectesecaseccnd Weber 
I was unable to hear this concert, but from a trustworthy source 
am informed that the orchestral selections lacked finish, and that 
the interest centred in the magnificent playing of Prof, Carl Baer- 
mann, who was the soloist. The playing of a Mozart concerto 
by Mr. Baermann was a great piece of self-denial, since the con- 





certo, as was to be expected, was not appreciated by the audience. 
Mozart’s naiveté, his beautifully clear and pure style are too far 
removed from American sentiments and feelings to be enjoyed by 
by concert-goers here. Baermann is too great and true an artist 
for Boston. This may sound strange, but it is nevertheless true. | 
Not that there are not some people here who can understand his 
real worth, but the question is, how must a real artist like Baer- 
mann, who must be conscious of his superior powers, feel, when 
he sees the same audiences that enthusiastically applaud his play- 
ing, applaud and support the performances of sham-artists or 
musicians who are no more than good amateurs, but who havea 
fashionable crowd behind them, and the sang-froid—or in plain | 
English, cheek—to perform publicly great works in a bad manner | 
and with the music under their noses; also, how must he feel to 
see the same critics who praise his good work, praise the other bad 
work just as highly. This lack | 
of discrimination in a Boston audience extends also to orchestral and 
other performances, for I have seen the rendering of a certain sym- 


It must be highly discouraging ! 


shony of Beethoven enthusiastically applauded here, when no doubt 
I y y apt 

it would have been heartily hissed in the smallest German town. | 
America art 


The political wire-puller, 


What is the cause of this? It is because in as yet 
is treated in the same way as politics. 
by the aid of his friends, gets into an office for which he is not at 
all qualified, and where he has no business to be. Just so the 
musical wire-puller, who, as a rule, is at best a mediocrity, by the | 
aid of his friends and by catering to fashionable and wealthy | 
people who have no judgment, gets into a position, where, by his | 
incapacity, he does the greatest harm tothe cause of real art. 
The natural consequence of such a state of things is that audiences | 
do not learn to discriminate between good and bad. This is why 
I say that Baermann, Sherwood, and one or two others are too 
good artists for Boston as yet. They suffer, and will continue to | 
suffer for the present through the intrigues and cabals of acertain | 
clique of ignoramuses. It is the old story of the eternal war 
wayed by inferiority against superiority. 

The programme of the 26th, and last symphony concert on 
March 3Ist, was: ; 
Overture (St. Paul) ...Mendelssohn | 
Te Deum for Chorus, Soli and Orchestra (MS.) 
The Ninth Symphony 

The soloists were: Miss Katherine Van Arnhem, soprano; 
Miss Gertrude Edmonds, contralto; Mr. Jules Jordan, tenor ; | 
Mr. V. Cirello, bass. 

The overture was spoiled for me at least, because the organ, | 
which was played by Mr. Lang, was considerably below the pitch 
of the orchestra, the effect to a musical ear being naturally bad. | 
ine ‘Ts Deum” of Mr. Henschel is a work with many fine | 
points in it, and I think, as a whole, the best composition of his 
that I have heard, if I except his ‘‘ Hyme au Createur,” for soprano 
and orchestra, which I always like very much. The ‘‘ Te Deum” 
opens with a broad passage for orchestra in C major, which is 
immediately taken up by the chorus in full. The effect is good, 
although a modulation to F sharp major after the first few bars is 
unhappy. The musical idea of the passage is simple, and the 
sudden modulation into this far-distant key, although C major is 
reached again immediately, somewhat spoils its unity. I had 
the same feeling when this passage was repeated later in the 
work, A solo for soprano, and afterward tenor, in A flat major 
I thought was very fine, as also a solo for tenor in D major later 
on. The return to the first motive is happy, and a soft unison C 
for chorus—a sort of recitative passage, with a good counterpoint 
in the orchestra—makes an excellent effect. The latter half of 
the work, especially the close, is, I think, musically speaking, the 
strongest. Allin all, itis a meritorious work, being melodious 
and well written, and its reception by the audience was good. 
About the Ninth Symphony I would much prefer to be silent. | 
The rendition of the first movement was simply an outrage on | 
the name of Beethoven. It was raced through at such a speed 
that, for instance, the beautiful and plaintive second theme 
sounded quite commonplace and trivial, and the violins vainly 
tried to bring out clearly their different passages in thirty. | 
seconds. How a musician of Mr. Henschel’s ability can 
have so vulgar a conception of such sublime music is a mystery | 
to me. The other movements were given better although 
the chorus was altogether incapable of its task, giving a mere 
skeleton outline of the music assigned to it. The exquisite recita- 
tive passage for double-basses and celli at the opening of the 
choral part was quite meaningless, Mr. Henschel beating time to 
it like a metronome, and with corresponding effect on the musicians. | 


.. Henschel 
Beethoven 





The performance, however, -was an improvement, at least techni- 
cally, on the very bad one of last year. The concerts, according 


to the programme, are to be resumed on Saturday, October 13. 


| write to accept your kind invitation, and to thank you heartily for the 


| long letter. 


issue, in his article on ‘* Programme Making. 


| altogether their performance was very creditable. 
playing of Miss Mamie Renck, a little girl of thirteen, was quite | 


} mention. 
| flute, by Messrs. Toerge and Guenther, was a finished perform- 


| properties of which are said to be very good. 


following Sunday, thus also closing its series for this season. 

A new choral organization, called the Bay State Choral Society, 
Mr. Edgar A. Buck, conductor, has made its début in a concert 
at Horticultural Hall, on March 13, in aid of the Children’s 
Hospital. A glee, ‘‘ The Bells of St. Michael’s Tower” anda 
part song, ‘‘ The Pilgrims,” were most appreciated. The society 
is shortly to make a second appearance ata concert in Union 
Hall on the 25th inst., when the cantata ‘‘ The Building of the 
Ship” will be sung. ; 

The friends of W. H. Sherwood intend to offer him a testi- 
monial concert, and following is their letter and his response 
thereto. 

William H. Sherwood, Esq.: 
Dear Sir—Many of your friends and pupils, who feel greatly indebted to 
you for what you have done for the cause of musical art in this city and 
neighborhood by your admirable examples and teachings, and regretting that 
you have appeared so sparingly in public during the past year or more, beg to 
offer a slight testimonlal in the form of a complimentary concert to be given 
in Boston at such time and place as may be most agreeable to you. And we 
would further suggest that a few of your own compositions would add much 
to the interest of the programme, With much respect, yours sincerely, 
Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, 
Mrs, James Lodge, J. T. Duryea, 
Mrs. Ole Bull, George Riddle, 
Mrs, Jas. L. Gardner, Jr., Louis Maas, 
Mrs. I. T. Talbot, John Orth, 
J. S. Dwight, D. W. Russell, 
C. A. Bartol, Arthur H. Pickering, 
Georg Henschel, A. Parker Browne, 
B. J. Lang, Mrs. Oliver Ames, 
J. K. Paine, Mrs. Ozias Goodwin, 
James Mills Pierce, Mrs. Alex. S. Wadsworth, 
Geo. L. Miss Emma Cary, 

Miss Alger. 


Ernst Perabo, 


Osgood, 
Alex. McKenzie, 
E. P. Whipple. 

Boston, March 22, 1883 


To John S. Dwight, EF Rev. C. A. Bartol, Georg Henschel, Esg., and 


others : 


Dear Sirs— 


57-5 


It is with a deep sense of the honor conferred upon me that I 
appre- 
ciation and good-will manifested. Your kind sympathy with my endeavors to 
serve the high cause of musical art will, I hope, stimulate and encourage not 


| only myself, but other earnest musicians to work for the noblest and best. I 
beg leave to appoint the evening of Wednesday, April 18, at Horticultural ’} 
| 


Most respectfully yours, 
Wan. H. SHEeRwoop. 


Hall, for the proposed concert. 


3osTon, March 20, 1883. 
I conclude my 
LovuIs MAAs. 


Wishing the undertaking a hearty success, 


Pittsburg Correspondence. 


PirtssurG, Pa., March 31. 
CONCERT far excellence, and probably the best 


miscellaneous concert ever given here by local talent exclu- 


| sively, was that of the Frohsinn Singing Society, on 27th inst. | 
| rp . a . 

| The arrangement of the programme agreed, in my opinion, with | 
| the fundamental principles elucidated by Mr. Eddy in your last | 


While unusually long, the judicious arrangement of the pro- 
gramme numbers obviated any restlessness on the part of the 
audience, which was attentive to the very last of the two-hours- 


| and-a-half entertainment, and demanded a number of repetitions. 


The Beethoven Quintette Club did unusually well, and the numer- 


| ous performances of the club have noticeably improved its exsemdle 
The intonation was better by far than formerly, and | 
The violin | 


playing. 


enjoyable, and the little miss gives great promise of a successful 
musical future. While wanting in power and breadth of tone, her 
execution is very good indeed, a splendid trill deserving special 


The rendition of Beethoven’s trio for violin, viola and 


ance, leaving but very little if any room for improvement, and 
Professor Zitterbart’s piano playing was the feature of the evening. 
Professor Z. played a fantasie of his own ona theme from ‘‘ Les 
Huguenots,” and the burst of applause which followed his splen- 
did performance compelled him to return to the instrument. After 
a moment's hesitation, he treated the audience to ‘‘ spontaneous 
improvisations ” on a popular Germar: melody, which held his 
listeners spellbound. It was really a magnificent performance. 

The bass and baritone solos, by Messrs. Knoepp and Klippel 
respectively, were superior renditions, the fine voice of Mr. 
Klippel making a decided impression. After so much of praise, 
it is to be regretted that something complimentary can not be 
said of Miss Koenig’s singing, but it really presented no feature 
worthy of praise, and suffered by comparison with the excellence 
of the other programme numbers. As to the Frohsinn Society 
itself, its choruses in the main were most effectively rendered, and 
with the exception of No. 14, were highly satisfactory. The 
society is steadily improving under Professor Lohman’s diligent 
tuition, and will no doubt maintain the splendid reputation it 
gained at the Philadelphia Singerfest. The middle voices were 


| . . ° 
| well sustained, while the tenors were satisfactory and the deep 


basses excellent. 


The sale of seats for the series of concerts to begin on April 2d, | 
given by the Mendelssohn Union and the Nilsson company, is | 


favorably progressing, and on the Nilsson nights, Monday and 
Thursday, standing-room only is to be had. The concerts will 
take place in Fourth Avenue Baptist Church, which has been 
supplied with a stage, electric illumination, &c., amd the acoustic 
The Musical 
Union, under Mr. Retter, is continuing its diligent study 
for the May Festival and besides the Thomas Orchestra 


ain. 


been engaged. The May Festival will undoubtedly be the 
musical event of the past few years, and public interest in 
the undertaking is already manifesting itself in various ways, no- 
tably by a lively demand for season tickets even before the dia- 
grams of the hall have been prepared. The Coliseum, here- 
tofore used as a roller skating rink, is being arranged for the May 
Festival, and the energy of the committee of citizens having the 
arrangements in charge gives assurance of success in every par- 
ticular. BEN MORDECHAI, 


Correspondence. 
CurcaGco, March 30. 
HE first performance of Mr. S. G. Pratt’s opera 
of ‘*Zenobia,” in its proper form with the important ad- 
juncts of scenery and acting, took place last Monday evening. 
On the occasion of its presentation as a concert work last spring, 
I reviewed it at length, and the views then expressed have under- 


Chicago 


gone no material change. At the close of the first act on Monday 


evening, the applause was very enthusiastic, the artists were 
called before the curtain, after which there were loud calls for Mr. 
Pratt, who appeared and said : 

“‘T have been so busy preparing for the presentation of this 
that I have not been able to write out the usual impromptu 


I am very grateful to those here for their presence and 


piece, 
speech. 
encouragement. But I wish to express the hope that the enthusi- 
asm of this reception is not a mere matter of personal friendship 
for me or for anyone else, but means something more.: It is 
time America should have fair play, and the works of its com- 
posers have a fair show with those of authors in other countries. 
We ask that and nothing more. Then America can challenge the 
respect of the older civilizations.” 

The audience was large and comprised some of the leaders, both 
of the fashionable and musical world, and many floral tributes 
were sent up during the evening. 

At the close of the second act Miss Schell, who was suffering 
from a severe cold, was obliged to give up entirely, and her dual 
role of Sindarina and Julia, was taken by two young ladies, 
members of the chorus, who fortunately were acquainted with the 
part. 

Tuesday evening the house was not quite as large as on the pre- 





! ceding evening, but on Wednesday, Thursday and Friday even- 
ings it was very large again, with every prospect that the attend- 
| ance on Saturday would surpass that at any other performance. 
| The work seems to have steadily grown in favor with the public, 
Miss 
Schell was able to resume her role on Thursday night, though still 
Miss Hennings has done 


and the manner of its presentation has also improved. 


suffering perceptably from her cold. 
superbly in the title role of the work, carrying the entire opera in 
the absense of the soprano, a task which would have been an im- 
possibility, had the role of Zenodia been less important, dramatically 
| or musically. W. H. Clark as Louginus, the High Priest, Charles 
Clark as the Roman Emperor Aurelian, ‘and Vivian Kent have 


also done some excellent work. FREDERIC GRANT GLEASON, 


HOME NEWS. 
- > —_— 
——A concert was given in Chickering Hall on Wednes- 
It 


was a fair 


Signor Leverini. 


day evening, March 28, by 
| success. 

Mr. Parry, Mr. Mapleson’s stage manager, has been 
secured for a similar position by Henry E. Abbey for the Metro- 
politan Opera House. 

—L. C. Elson’s operetta, ‘‘ The Rebellion of the Daisies,” 
was recently performed at the Baptist Church on Shawmut avenue, 
Boston. It was well received. 

——tThe double number for February and March of our 
esteemed contemporary, the Afo//o, of Boston, is filled with in- 
teresting news and well-written articles. 

John Lavine, who has been directing the Sunday con- 
cert at the Cosmopolitan Theatre, has withdrawn from the man- 
agement of the Sabbath entertainments at that house. 

The chances are that asummer opera house or theatre 
will be erected at Martha’s Vineyard during the coming spring, 
and will be ready for the summer season with light musical attrace 
tions, 

Michael Connolly, who was here some years ago 
with Miss Lydia Thompson as musical conductor, has been en- 
gaged by Mr. Wallack as leader of the orchestra at Wallack’s 
Theatre for next season. 

William W. Corcoran has sent $50 to Nicholas N. 
Crouch, of Baltimore, composer of 
who is old and poor. Mr. Crouch was at one time a teacher of 
music in Mr. Corcoran’s family. 


** Kathleen Mavourneen,” 





The Bay State Concert Company, of Boston, has been 

| newly organized as follows: Master Fred Mahn, violin; Freeman 

| A. Oliver, violin ; John 
violoncello ; and Henry Strauss, piano. 


Roermeester, viola; Wilhelm Mueller, 


——After all the trouble that has been made about Miss 
Lillian Russell’s engagement at the Standard Theatre for a brief 
| season, the chances now seem to be that she will make her re- 
appearance in comic opera with the McCaull Company, which re- 
turns to the Casino on the 16th of next month. 

——Miss Amy Sherwin, who sang in this city two or three 


| years ago with fair success, has just left Milan for London, where 
she is to create the title-réle in Mr. Goring Thomas’ new opera, 


‘* Esmeralda,” shortly to be brought out there by Carl Rosa, who 


The Handel and Haydn Society gave a second performance of | and the Oratorio soloists, Minnie Hauk has also recently | has also engaged Miss Sherwin as Fi/ina in ‘‘ Mignon.” 
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FOREICN NEWS. 


...Spohr’s monument at Cassels will be unveiled on 
April 5. 
Gounod conducted his oratorio of the “‘ Redemption’ 


in Vienna at the beginning of this month. 

. The violin playing of M. Marsick is enjoyed by the 
His talent is said to be of an exceptional order. 

by Franz van 


and favorably criti- 


to Shakespeare’s ‘ Tempest,” 


was lately heard in Antwerp, 


Thomas, the director of the Paris Conser- 
His co-laborators 


. Ambroise 


vatory, has recovered from a severe illness. 


are del ghted 


rhe “ Gesangverein ” of Posen recently gave a first 


performance of Blumner’s oratorio, ‘‘ The Fall of Jerusalem,’ 
which was well received. 


. Recently at the Naples Musical Conservatory the first 


alumnus, Signor Guarro, gave his new operetta, ‘‘Il Profugo,” a 
work that displays uncommon talent. 


At Venice the Committee on “monuments” has pro- 


posed to the City Council, to erect a stone in memory of Richard 


to say, although it is : sappened to take plane? in eat: has never 
yet been given in that country. 

.A French journal, Le Parnasse, has opened a competi- 
tion for the best libretto of a comic opera in three or more acts. 


.Sterndale Bennett’s symphony in G minor was re- 
cently given at the Crystal Palace. It was finely played and well 
received. It is a charming English composition. 

.It is reported that * Parsifal” is to be repeated next 
summer at Bayreuth, and that the King of Bavaria has consented 
to lend the Court singers and orchestra for the performances, 
which are to be given four times a week, in July and August. 

.Signor Terziani’s new opera, built upon Massimo 
d’Azeglio’s novel, ‘‘ The Siege of Florence,”” was tately produced 
at the Appollo Theatre, Rome. An enthusiastic audience en- 
cored several movements and called for the anthor seventeen 
times. 

.It was at the desire of his daughter, Mme. Cosima 
Wagner, and in the interests of his health, that Liszt was not 
present at the funeral of his illustrious son-in-law. The venerable 
Abbé will remair at Buda-Pesth until Easter, when he will rejoin 


his daughter and grandchildren at the Villa Wahnfried. 


....Mme. Etelka Gerster appeared in Vienna in Italian 
opera on Sunday evening last before a large audience, and was re- 


eanita aria of thie scene, in FR the siaeitobe vocal festive 
was given by Mme. Gerster with her accustomed skill, was twice 
demanded. 

. The two court theatres at Vienna paid £4,500 dur- 
ing 1882 as /antiémes to authors and composers. During the 
same period the two court theatres at Berlin paid £2,800. 

.The Bach Choir recently produced for the second 
time in London Palestrina’s ‘‘ Missa Papze Marcelli,” written in 
six parts. Also Bach’s ‘‘ Sanctus” in C, and an eight-page motet 
by the same composer, ‘‘I wrestle and pray.” 


mer in Berlin, belonging to ae: estate of Herr August Frick. 
The highest bid was obtained for a quinet, consisting of two 
violins, two tenors, and a ’cello, by Ludwig Kiintzel. A violin 
ticketed Grancino, 1649, and a tenor labled Joh. Bapt. Janoti, 
Verona, 1715, were sold for £15 10s. On the whole the prices 
realized cannot be considered as satisfactory even for Germany. 








Princeton Glee Club. 
CONCERT was given in Chickering Hall on last 
Friday evening by the Princeton College Glee Club. It 
was a very pleasant affair, and the programme presented gave a 
good deal of satisfaction to the audience. There were English 


Wagner on the house where he expired. 


...»Mlle. Marie Biro de 


Saint-Saéns and Pasdeloup in Paris, has been engaged as prima 


at the Court Theatre in Madrid, 


She is also to play in ‘* Fidelio,’ 


donna 


debut. * an opera 


Marion, after having acted uuder 


where she is to make her 


ceived with great enthusiasm. 
performance of Mme. Gerster 
beautiful voice was never heard 





which, strange 


The opera was ‘‘ Lucia,” 


creased dramatic power was never before so strongly exhibited. 
The mad scene created a furor in the large opera- ee and the 


and the 
was brilliantly effective. Her 


to better advantage, and her in- | entertainment. 





and German part songs interspersed between the usual rollicking 
college songs, the whole forming an interesting and enjoyable 


The singing exhibited good qualities, and the 


twelve members of the club are equal to most of those who beiong 
to such eS. 





_Professional Cards. 


[This department has been established to give 
members of the musical profession an opportunity of 
keeping their names and addresses before the public. 
Cards under this heading will be inserted for $10 per 
year each.) 


F. L. BECKER, 
Artistic 
Richard Arnold, W. F. 


B. Mills, 
Pecher, Edward Schuberth. 


213 E. 57th Street, New York. 


Piano Tuning. References: S. 


Address : 


G A. CAPPA, 

(Seventh Regiment Band, formerly Grafulla’s Band), 
furnishes Grand or Small Orchestra and Military Bands 
for Concerts, Weddings, Parties, Excursions, Parades 
and all other occasions, Address: 

25 Union Square, New York. 


MME. CAPPIANI, 

Vocal Teacher of Italian School, Drawing Room, 
Oratorio, Church and Concert Singing, Operatic Act- 
ing and Finishing for the Stage, 

No, 208 Second ave., near 13th st., N. Y. City. 


MISS LETITIA LOUISE FRITCH, 


Soprano. Address Musica, Courier, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York 


MAX TREUMAN 
Baritone, Concert and Oratorio Sing 


Piano Teacher 304 East 42d st., N. 


Lt )UIS BLUMENBERG, 
Solo Violoncello. Address Musica 
East 14th Street, New York. 


Vocal and 
yity 


.L CourIER, 25 | 


GONZALO NUNEZ, 


Concert Pianist and Teacher of the Pianofc te. 





Steinway Hall 


HERMANN O.C. KORTHEUER, 
Pianist and Piano Teacher, 146 nen 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and Steinway Ha 


| 
Avenue | 
| 


MISS. M. LOUISE SEG UR, 


Pupil of P. A. Rivarde, New York, and the cele- 
brated Maestro, Sangiovanni, Milan, Italy. Vocal 
Culture, Ballad and Class - singin Concert and 
Church Engagements. Address Chickering Hall, 
Fifth Avenue, New York. 


FREDERIC GR AN’ r  GLEASON, 


Teacher of Piano, Organ, Composition and Or- 
chestration. Lessons in Musical Theory g'ven by 
correspondence. 

__ Address, care Hershey N Music H Hall, ‘ Chicago, 


H. W. NICHOLL 


Revises, corrects and rewrites Musical MSS., pre- 
paring and editing them for publication. Also proofs 
accurately read for composers and publishers Les- 
sons in harmony given bv mail. 

Address office of the Musicat Courter, 25 East 14th 
Street, New York. 


EDMUND NEUPERT, 
Piano Virtuoso. Open for Concert, Chamber Music 
and Musicale engagements. Instruction given to 
advanced pupils in the higher branches of piano- 
forte playing. Address Steinway Hall. 


C. F. DANIELS, 

Composer, Pianist and Organist. Pupils receiv ed 
and MSS. revised for publication. Address at GRAN 
UNION HOTEL, 42d Street and Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


J. DE ZIELINSKI, 
V ocal Teacher of Italian School, 
No. 6 Adams Ave.. W. . Detroit, Mich. 


Pianist. 


VoG’ ye &. ONSE RVAT ORY or MUSIC, 
No. 19 East 14th Street, New York City. 





NEW YORK 





‘College of Music, 


No. 163 EAST 70th STREET. 


Grand Conservatory of Music 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 


46 West Twenty-Lhird St., 46 
(Between Fifth and Sixth Avenues.) 
ERNST EBERHARD, Director. 
Instruction in all branches of vocal and instrumen- 


tal music as a science and as an art, by the most emi- 
nent masters and professors of the land, at moderate 


terms. Send for Annual Report. 
per day at home. Samples worth $s free. 


$6 to $20 Address Stinson & Co., Portland Maine 





NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


ONLY AT 


5 East 14th St., 3d Door East of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 
THE NATIONAL MUSIC SCHOOL. 


ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
FOREIGN LANGUACES, 
DRAWING AND PAINTING. 
Open Day and Evening. 





STEINWAY HALL. 


Grand Complimentary Concert, 


Tendered by his Pupils to 


MR. CARL ALYES, 
Thursday Evening, April 5, 


AT EIGHT O’CLOCK, 


On which occasion the well-known Violoncello Artist» 
Adolph Hartdegen and twenty-one vocal pupils 
of Mr, Carl Alves will assist. 
Admission, Fifty Cents. Reserved Seats, One Dollar. 
¢@" Tickets to be had at Steinway Hall, the prin- 
cipal Music Stores, and at the residence of Mr. Alves, 


No. 334 East 57th Street. 








NEW YORK 


Philharmonic Club. 


SIXTH SUBSCRIPTION CONCERT, 
CHICKERING HALL, 
Tuesday Evening, April 10. 


SOLOIST: 


Mr. RICHARD HOFFMAN. 


Admission, with Reserved Seat, One Dollar. 
Tickets for sale at SCHUBERTH’S, 23 Union Square. 
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Paris Exposition, 


Sypnry INTERNATIONAI 
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MELBOURNE INTERNATIONAL 
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ATLANTA INTERNATIONAL Cotrron Exposition, 


There is no art so diverse in its application, or so prolific 
in its results, as the art of printing. 


Bad printing is an abuse of art. 


It condemns the printer 


and works injury to him who accepts it. 


Lockwood « Press « Steam + Printing « Establishment, 


—HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Proprietor. — 


74 DUANE ST... NEw YORK, 2 . ae 


—* AWARDS FOR PUBLICATIONS, 
1878—Diploma of Honor. Ape.Laipe Exuisition, 1881~—Two Special First and two First Degrees ofjMerit, 


EXHIBITION, 


1879-1880—First and Special Degree of 


; also Second Degree of Merit. 


ExuiBITION, 1880-1881—Four First Orders of Merit, 


two Silver and two Bronze Medals. 


1881 ~Highest Award. 


PRINTING AND ART. -«-— 


two Gold and two Silver Medals. 


Cincinnati InpustTRIAL Exposition, 1881—Highest Award. 
Cincinnati INDusTRIAL Exposition, 1882—Highest Award, 
1882—One Gold and three Silver 


New ZEALAND INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 


Medals, Highest Awards. 


CxO 


FINE CATALOGUE PRINTING A SPECIALTY, 


ogee 


Books accurately translated and printed in English, French, German, Spanish or Portuguese. 


LOWEST PRICES CONSISTENT WITH GOOD WORKMANSHIP. 


The undersigned will also produce, in miniature or enlarged form, by the best process yet discovered, electrotype plates of wood-cuts, price-lists, catalogues, &c., 


HE importance of fine work in the printing of catalogues, pamphlets, &c.,coanot be too highly estimated. The character of a firm is always gauged by its 
yt products, and a house that sends out ill-printed catalogues or other advertisements of its business secures a reputation for cheapening its work. A little—very 
more money than is charged for poor work will pay for a well printed catalogue, artistic in all of its details. 
Its presses are adapted to the finest class of work, and it has all the appointments of a fully equipped office. 
Estimates furnished for good work, trom a small circular to the finest 


an ordinary proof-sheet being all that is necessary for their production. 


HOWARD LOCKWOOD, Publisher and Printer, No. 74 Duane St., New York, U.S.A. 


The Lockwood Press is noted for its first- 
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rico cow MARTIN GUITA 


For the last fifty years the MARTIN GUITARS were and are still the only reliable instruments used by all first-class Professors and Amateurs throughout the country. 


RELIBL 


Manufactured’ bv C. F. Martin & Co. 
we NO CONNECTION WITH ANY OTHER HOUSE OF THE SAME NAME. <a 


They 


enjoy a world-wide reputation, and testimonials could be added from the best Solo players ever known, such as 


Madame De GONI | 
Mr. J. P. COUPA, 


also in Europe. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WM. SCHUBERT, 
FERRARE, | 


Mr. S. De La COVA, 

Mr. CHAS. De JANON, 
but deem it unnecessary to do so, as the public is well aware of the superior merits of the Martin Guitars. 
They still stand this dav without a rival, notwithstanding all attempts to puff up inferior and unreliable guitars. 


Mr. H. WORRELL, 
Mr. N. W. GOULD, | 


Parties have in vain tried to imitate them not only here in the United States, but 


Mr. N. J. LEPKOWSKI, 


and many others, 


Depot at C. A. ZOEBISCH & SONS, 46 Maiden Lane, New York. 
Importers of all kinds of MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, STRINGS, etc., etc., ete. 














“BRIGGS” 


PIANOS. 


HE BRIGGS PIANOS are manufactured 

in the most thorough manner, and are 

offered at as Low Prices as will insure a 

really good instrument. All our Pianos are 
fully warranted for five years. 


c.c.BRICCS & CO. 


Warerooms and Factory, 


1125 Washington Stre:t, Boston, Mass. 


New York Warerooms: 26 W. 23d Street. 


HUN HR 


PIANOFORTES, 


SQUARE and UPRIGIELT. 


—— MANUFACTURED BY —— 


JOHN F. HUNER, 515 W. 420 STREET, NEW YORK. 


JH. & 6.8. ODELL, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 











Church and Chapel 
ORGANS 


of every description, with all Modern Improvements, 
including their Celebrated Patent Pneumatic Compo- 
sition Movement between Manuals and Pneumatic 
Tubular Action. 

40, & 409 West Forty-second Street, 


Near Nintu AVENUE, NEW YORK. 


HORACE WATERS & CO. 


PIANOS and ORGANS. 
t@” AGENTS WANTED. 


Warerooms, 826 Broadway, 
Factory, Corner Broome and East Streets, 


NEW YORK. 


B. F. BAKER 


Upright Piano. 


THE BEST PIANO FOR DEALERS TO HANDLE. 





486 Harrison Ave., Boston, Mass. 


WM. SCHAEFFER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Square ald Upright Planes 


456 West 37th Street, New York. 
C. REINWARTH, 


P] ANO-FORTE STRINGS, 


114 East 14th St., New York. 


NEW CORNET FOR SALE. 


FIRST-CLASS MAKER. 
B, M., Box 3715, New York 











Address, 


JOHN H. HESSMAN, 


KINDLINC WOOD YARD, 
174,176. 178, 180 and 182 Bank St., N. Y.. 


(NEAR NORTH RIVER.) 
SEND FOR PRICE.LIST. 


Physicians recommend Hickory Wood for sick-rooms. 


$72 








A WEEK. $:r2aday at home easily made. Costly 
outfit free. Address Truk & Co., Augusta, Maine, 
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INCLUOIN 
GOLD ANO SILVER 
MEDALS. 














Nearly 17,000 now in use. 
The Best Medium-Priced Instrument ever 
offered to the Trade and Public. 


WRITE FOR PRICES TO 


GUILD, CHURCH & C0, 


682 Washington Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


“It is the sweetest-toned Piano I ever heard.’”’"—From 
Mr. Harris, of England, the inventor of the celebrated 
“Harris Engine.” 

“ Are famous for great nicety and durability of work- 
manship and fine tone qualities.”"—Yourna/, 

“We recommend as being in every respect reliable 
and satisfactory.’’—Odiver Ditson & Co. 





HALLET & DAVIS GO.S PIANOS. 








WAR 
Neate 
2109; Surricient 


Sie. %\ COMPASS FOR FULL PARTS 
Be» \ OF POPULAR Music 


MANUALS; 


TEN TO THIRTY-TWO q fees MP S14. Siz $120 uP 


FoR casts sy PAYMENTS 
Sin nen 


A 


GAN & PIANO €° 


BOSTON |54 Tremont:St. NEW YORK4G E14™S1. CHICAGO. 149 Wanasu Ave 


RDWARD SCHUBERTH & C0, omox'sooane, NEW YORK. 


—— ’ 
WSaicrs. 














Music Publishers, Importers and 


All the Latest Publications. Complete Depots of the celebrated Cheap Editions of STEINGRAEBER, 
Leipsic ; C. F, PETERS, Leipsic; HENRY LITOLFF, Brunswick ; ENOCH & SONS, London; JUL. SCHU- 
BERTH & CO., Leipsic (Fdition Schuberth); J. G. COTTA, Stuttgart; BREITKOPF & HAERTEL, 


Liepsic (Volks-Ausgabe), etc. etc. Catalogues sent free upon application, 


GRAND, SQUARE and UPRIGHT. 


Indorsed by Liszt, Gottschalk, Wehli, Bendel, Strauss, Saro, 
Abt, Paulus, ‘Titiens, Heilbron and Germany’s 
Greatest Masters. 


WAREROOMS: 436 Washington Street, Boston; 20 East Fourteenth Street, New York; 1115 Chestnut Street. Philadelphia; 811 Ninth Street, Washington, D. C. 


State and Adams Streets, Chicago; Market and Powell Streets, San Francisco, Cal. 


FACTORY: Boston, Mass. 
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MUSICAIL COURIE 


“& THE MUSIC TRADE. ’ 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
Our Correspondents, Contributors and Contemporaries will 
please take notice that the Office of the “© Musical Courier’? 
No. 25 Fast 14th atreet, York. 
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REMARK. 
, of Boston, print in 
an ad- 


“Our 


on of pian- 


reason that it is 
White, Smith 
on in fact. 


Such 


iSO , in 
part of 
' foundat 
artists 
who have given 

“ generally,” 

are the most competent 
low, Essipoff, and others are 

: integrity, and the many pianists 

ntry have received no compensation 
» manufacturer. 


ind many of them have given 


e, Smith & Co. whether the 
induced to give testimo- 
h gentlemen as Mr. W. 
Dr. Louis Maas, or Mr. 
v consideration to give a 
? Would either of them 


he thought the instrument 


I 
emphatically “ No.” 

who has charge of the piano de- 
hite, Smith & Co.’s, is an 


should induce the firm to with- 


estimable 


It casts a slur upon a profes- 
known to consist of honorable men 


t remark. 





ANCIENT HISTORY 

\. J. HIPKINS, a member or employe of the Lon- 
ino house of John Broadwood & Sons, recently 

ire on the “ History of the Pianoforte ” 


s evidently considered by the London trade 


able disquisition, but which in its net | 


ss than 


to 
statements known by experts on 


a tribute 


any years. 
to his artic le, 
of Music 


ve'’s “ Diction ary ad 


sequel “ Piano- 
and Musicians,” 
s, how- 
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account many 


in or artisan places 
ipkins article, which 
1 to the rule. 
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pinions can have 
intimately associ- 
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been made on this 
by the record 
| adheres to parallel stringing 


wonderful improvements of late 
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gather 
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years in that direction have not made the slightest impression 
there. The American piano, with all its improvements, is 
unrivaled to-day in Europe. 

From an English point of view, the lecture is very accept- 
able, but from a technical, artistic expert point of view, it is 
ancient history, and as our space is too valuable 
we leave that pleasant task to 


simply 
to 
our enterprising (?) contemporaries who prefer ancient his- 


use a reprint of it, 


tory, handled with a pair of scissors and a paste-pot, to news 
of the 
and present. 


this 


on the * Pianoforte” in Grove’s ‘ Dictionary.” They will 


be able to fill up a few pages every issue for several months 


to come 





Stultz & Bauer. 
Although only a short time in business, the firm of 
Stultz Bauer a remunerative patronage 


The 


firm has just removed from its former quarters on Bleecker street 


& 


among a trustworthy class of dealers throughout the country. 


has already secured 


to a larger factory located Nos. 701, 703, 705 and 707 First avenue, 


corner of 40th street. The increasing business of the last six 


months made it necessary for the firm to secure a factory with 


more room and larger facilities. The factory which has just been 


occupied is well adapted for future business and manufactur- 


ing purposes. It consists of a lower floor used as an office and 
storage room, and for packing and shipping. The three uppet 


floors are large and well-lighted, and offer facilities for the manu- 
facture of from fifteen to twenty pianos per week. 

Stultz & Bauer manufacture three styles of square and three 
Style 1 square has front round corners, 


It has 


styles of upright pianos. 
serpentine moldings, and is made like the usual plain case. 
treble. 


the agraffe Style 2 has in addition the ogee moldings 


raffes throughout. This style has three strings in the 


9 
agt 


Style 3 square 


and th 
treble. is full round, and has all the improvements 
contained in style 2. 

The uprights, as well as the squares, are all 744 octave instru- 


7 
ments. They are three-stringed instruments, and have an ele- 
gant exterior finish. 

Messrs. Stultz & Bauer are both entirely familiar with the 
manufacture of pianos, and the sales thus far made have given 
full satisfaction. 

There is no doubt that, with the facilities now at their com- 


mand, the firm will be very busy during the spring season. 


A Business Opportunity. 

Mr. F. G. Smith, manufacturer of the 
pianos, has taken a lease of a very fine double store, Nos. 424 
and 426 Broadway, in the business centre of Saratoga Springs, 
He in- 


3radbury 


and will open an extensive piano and organ wareroom. 
forms us that he would like to negotiate with some trustworthy party 
in the sheet music and small musical merchandise line in connec- 
tion with his Saratoga house, for which he has secured a five 
years’ lease. There is no business of that kind now in Saratoga, 
and we think this is a splendid opportunity for some one to open 
such a business. 

The rent will be very reasonable ; perhaps services rendered 


might be considered the equivalent for rent. Mr. Smith can be 


day, which requires intelligence and enterprise to | 
When they get through reprinting | 
lecture we suggest that they take up Hipkins’s article | 








Trade Notes. 
—Simpson & Co. report fair trade. 


—The ‘‘ Ahlstrom” pianos are now sold by Brentano Brothers. 

—J. H. Eggleston, Angelica, N. Y., has gone into the music 
business. 

—A. J. Arnold, music dealer, Harriston, Ont., has removed to 
Port Elgin. 

—R. M. Bent is arranging to have a wareroom on the first floor 
of the factory. 

—A. R. Elliott, Bellefontaine, Ohio, has gone into the piano 
and organ business. 


—C. A. House is about opening a piano and organ wareroom 


' in Wheeling, W. Va. 


—James & Holmstrom have a new style of upright in progress 


| which will soon be introduced. 


—The factory of the Mechanical Orguinette Company, at 


Greenpoint, L. I., is nearly completed. 

—Sohmer & Co. have brought out a parlor grand of special 
design, ebonized and with gilt ornamentation. 

—J. & C. Fischer report a good condition of trade. The firm 
has a new mahogany upright ready for the market. 

—Fred. Lohr, traveling for Behning & Son, is in the West. 
He sent orders for twenty pianos in one day last week. 
Atkins, Mount 
H. W. Bennett will carry on the business in the future. 

are 
Bell, A. W. Alexander and H. E. Fox into the partnership. 


—Bennett & Pleasant, Mich., have dissolved. 


Bell Organ Company, Guelph, Ont., has admitted W. 
—The latest news from Strauch Brothers is to the effect that 
some of the men are yet on a strike, but many have returned to 
work. 

manufacturers of organ hardware, 
H. W. Metcalf re- 


—James Harris & Co., 
] 


Guelph, Ont., have dissolved partnership ; 
tiring. 

—Jardine & Co, are about completing a large organ for Dan- 
ville, Pa., made on the tubular system ; the keys are forty feet 
from the organ, the touch is quick and very easy. 


C. D. Pease & Co. have just brought out a new ebonized 
Clough & Warren, of Detroit, have just taken the 


“6 


upright. 
agency for the State of Michigan of the ‘‘ Pease” piano. 

—Henty F. Miller, Boston, has had a large sale of grand pianos 
He 


reports inquiries from all parts of the country about his grands. 


during the past few weeks, notwithstanding the dull time. 


—Hayward & Rowe, piano key manufacturers, have E. W. 


| Powers and John H. Pritchard into the firm, the style of which 


addressed either at the factory, corner Raymond and Willoughby | 


streets, Brooklyn, or at the New York warerooms, 95 Fifth 


avenue. 


Exports and Imports—Port of New York. 
EXPORTS. 

March 28th, 1883. 

PIANOS... 2. eeeeecerece 


Week Ending 
Hamburg...... 
‘ pate ; .. 3 sound-boards. 
" ; .. 2 piano felt... 
Rotterdam organ reeds 
Bremen Orvan .... 
London 
Glasgow 


Central America 


Bristol 
Australia... 
I piano... 
British West Indies I organ . 
= I musical instruments 


lotal... 
IMPORTS, 


Musical instruments, Xc....234 cases 


—J. N. Merrill, manager of the Smith American Organ Com- 
Pp ul 
to represent the interests of the company there. 


y's branch at Atlanta, Ga., will soon leave for London, Eng., | 


will in the future be the Canadian Piano and Organ Key Com- 
pany. 

—J. H. & C. S, Odell, the organ builders, are as busy as they 
well can be. 
organs. A new ‘‘ Odell” organ will be placed in the Emanuel 
Baptist Church, Suffolk street, next week. 


They have just received several orders for new 


—The ‘‘Symphony” organ of the Wilcox & White Organ 
Company contains the variety, power and carrying qualities of 
a thousand-dollar pipe organ. ‘The price of the organ brings it 
within the reach of all purchasers. The instrument can be seen 


and heard at William A, Pond & Co.’s music store on Union 
square. 

—Improvements for the enlargement of Sanders & Stayman’s 
warerooms, Baltimore, will begin this week. An elevator will be 
placed in the front part of the building, and two more floors of 
This will 
give the firm more space, and relieve them from the crowding 
which the large stock has occasioned. 


the adjoining building, each 27xg0, will be added. 


—In the window of Mr. Henry Eberbach’s music store, No. 
g15 F street, Washington, D. C., is a handsome Emerson upright 
donated by the Emerson Piano Company, Boston, to the coming 
fair of the Washington Light Infantry. Mr. Eberbach writes to 
os "3t a bona fide gift on the part of the Emerson Piano 
Company to the Washington Light Infantry corps for its fair, 


1S 


there being no money whatever used in the transaction.’ 


—Mr. T. Leeds Waters has become a partner of the firm of 
The firm-name will remain as it is. 
CO-PARTNERSHIP. 
New York, March 26, 1882. 
We have this day admitted Mr. T. Leeds Waters to partner- 
ship in our firm, and the business formerly carried on by him has 


Horace Waters & Co. 


NOTICE OF 


been transferred to us. 

The manufacture and sale of pianos and organs will be contin- 
ued as heretofore, and the firm name, ‘* Horace Waters,” will re- 
main the same. 

We take this opportunity to thank our patrons and the trade 
for past favors, and hope to receive as liberal patronage. 

Very respectfully, 
HORACE Waters & Co., 
124 Fifth Ave., near, 18th St. 
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The Superiority of the “SOHMER” 





Pianos is recognized and acknowl- 





edged by the highest musical 


authori- 





ties, and the demand for them is as 





steadily increasing as their merits are 





becoming more extensively known. 





Received First Medal of Merit and 
Diploma of Honor at Centennial Ex- 
hibition. 

Superior to all others in tone, dura- 
Have the indorse- 











bility and finish. 





ment of all leading artists. 





SOHMER & CO., Mandilactuiore. 149 7 to 155 E. 14th St., New York. 
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MOLINE PIPE ORGAN COMPANY, 
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4 al, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SS CHURCH ORGANS 


Moline, Illinois. 


HE most complete establishment in the country. 
of the most noted London Organ Builders. 


graduates 


ments are noted for 


Conducted by 
Our instru- 
their fine voicing, beauty of tone, and superiority of 


workmanship throughout. 


Testimonials furnished, on application, from the firsi 


Ss America. 


Our Illustrated Ca 


Organists in 


atalogue will be sent on application. 








£car’ vith front, patented January 9, 1883. 


PIANG COVER MAKERS 


-~ ARE — 


Senplanee F Not to Infringe. 


The onlyCover 
for an U Pp right 
Piano-F orte, 
which is an or- 
nament and pro 
tection for the 
instrument. 
GRAND and 

UPRIGHT 


? PIANO COVERS 


—[{N— 


Wee Felt,Plush,Cloth 
&c., &c 
made to order. 
@@™ For designs and price-lists apply to 
“oo => ambvAtuoeree, 
New York City. 





P. O. Box 2920. 


WESER BROS., 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 
7 


square and Upright Pianos. 


FACTORY : 
553, 555 & 557 W. 30th St., New York. 
N. B.—We manufacture our own Cases in Factory 
and therefore can safely recommend. 


F, CONNOR, 
PIANOS. 


Factory 239 E. Forty-first St., 
NEW YORK. 


Dealers admit they are the best medium-priced 
G2 Send for Catalogue. 





Piano in America. 


N. B.—Pianos not shipped before being thoroughly 
Tuned and Regulated, 








NEYY ENGLAND 
‘Cabinet Organs 


ECLIPSE ALL OTHERS IN IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENTS! 


Most Powerful, Melodious, Beautiful and Convenient. Study their 


Superb Qualities and you will have no other. 
CATALOGUES AND TESTIMONIAL BOOKS MAILED FREE TO APPLICANTS, 


NEW ENGLAND ORGAN COMPANY. 


Chief Offices, 1299 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SYMPHONY” ORGAN. 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 
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WILCOX aN “WHITE ORGAN N 00, MERIDEN, CONN. 
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WM. SCHLEMMER. 


A. HAMMACHER. 


A. HAMMACHER & C 


Piano-Forte Materials, Tools and Trimmings, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE COUNTRY 


== Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue. 


a a a tc ESE Ot 
C. F. GOEPEL, 


209. BOWERY, NEW YORK, 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in 


PIANO-FORTE HARDWARE, 


A. HAMMACHER & CO., 209 BOWERY, NEW YORK. 
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PA 


OAUAN 


THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 


Six Grand Gold Medals and Eight Highest Silver Medals within three years ; a record unequaled by anv other Manu 
facturer of Reed Organs in the World. 


LORING & BLAKE ORGAN CO., Worcester, Mass., or Toledo, Ohio. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
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Making Fiddle Strings. 
The Sun says: The name “ catgut,” as applied to 

the animal-fibre strings used on musical instruments, is altogether 

The cat is in no wise responsible for the string, and, 


a misnomer 
much as the fact is to be deplored, the manufacturers of such strings 


refuse to utilize cats for the supply of their material. That dis- 


poses of the last excuse for the existence of the cat. Aminadadb 


Sleek, amended to accuracy, should speak of ‘‘ they who scrape 
the hair of the horse upon the bowels of the lamb"—not the 
‘bowels of the cat.” Catgut is of no use to anybody but the 


cat: hence no consideration of damage to valuable raw material 


need hereafter stay the hand that hurls the avenging boot- 
iack at the nocturnal serenader on the back fence. Violin, 
guitar, and banjo strings, and in fact all sorts that come under the 


general head of ‘‘ gut,” are made from the entrails of lambs and 
from the delicate threads used for sewing racket-ball 


After a lamb is 


cattle, 
covers up to the half-inch thick round belts. 
seven months old its entrails are no longer fit for making strings 
for vio! of the manufacture 
only be carried on a few months in each year. Whether it 


a matter of indifference as far 


can 
can 


ns ; consequently this branch 


or not is about to become 


ndustry in this country is concerned, for the only man 


is the 1 


who now carries it on says that he cannot, without tariff 
protection, compete with the cheap labor of Germany and 
France, and he is going to give it up. Mr. Blumenthal, a 


leading who has sought to build up this industry 
here, went before the roving Tariff Commission to plead for 
| instruments, but did not 


importer, 


a duty on gut strings for musica 
succeed in having it recommended. Some fourteen years ago 


there was a duty of but for a dozen years there 


35 per cent., 
In that time a number of Germans have 


They could 


has not been any 
and tried to start the manufacture. 


cheaper here than in Europe, but the 


come over 
get their raw materia 
work admits of no mechanical aid, must be done wholly by 
and the men they could have hired for 


rance they here had to pay $15 


skilled hand labor, 
$3 per week in Germany or | 


or $16 That broke them. The importation of 


a week to. 


this class of strings into the United States amounts to more 


than $500,000 per annum. During the past year the home 


manufacture amounted only to $15,000, and in the year before 
to $12,000 . 


. 
said Turner, a manufacturer here, 


‘Few Mr. 


‘have any idea of the many uses to which gut strings 


people,” 
are 
now put. They are used to hold up clock weights, for belt. 
ing, for the lacing on lawn tennis and racket bats, for la- 
crosse scoops, for weaving fine whip covers, for sewing covers 
on balls, for jewelers’ drills, and for a thousand things, I suppose, 


even I do not One down-town manufacturer uses | 


know of. 
from $7,000 to $8,000 per annum just for making lawn tennis, 
bats. No, 
although most people have are 

That material would never do for such a purpose. 


that 


racket and battledore ‘Anglers’ leaders or snells?’ 


not at all an idea that those 
made of gut 
It would 


olt 


get soft in the water in a few minutes and the fish would 
it In but 


Most so-called made 


it would be good bait. 
from silk and the 


fact I don't know 


‘gut’ 
from a marine plant 
‘All the 


greater care has 


eat 


leaders are best 


work of making gut strings is about the same, but 


¢ 


to be exercised in preparing those intended for 


instruments than others. The process of manufacturing 


When the en- 


musical 


those is comparatively simple, but far from easy. 


trails, for which a good price has to be paid, are thoroughly 
cleaned, they are split with a razor, Only one-half is fit for 
use in violin strings That is the upper or smooth 
half The lower half is fatty, rough, and of unequal 
thickaess. The strips are put through rollers turned by hand for 
eight or nine days to take all the stretch out of them. Then 
they are spun or twisted. Five or six strands go to make an E 
ng, eight or nine an A string, and twenty are put into a D |} 
ring hen they go through a bleaching bath of sulphur fumes. | 
After that they are twisted again. Then they are softened in | 


pearlash water, again subjected to the action of the sulphur fumes, 


sted again, dried and finally rubbed down smooth with pumice- 


tw 


| 


for use in that season. 
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strings here as he: best that come from Sinany or any in 
part of Germany, and very much better than any that are 
made France, but we cannot compete with the best 
Italian in point of quality. Except in the lat- 
ter, not more than one in three will be absolutely correct and 
equal in tone throughout; but there is one maker in Italy 
who, by some secret process of his own, secures and guarantees 
perfect accuracy throughout for every string he makes. He does 
not make more than 60 or 100 bundles a year, but his strings com- 
mand $10 per bundle here—cost that to the importer—while other 
Italian strings are worth only $3 or $4, and others. only $1.50. 
The Italian makers have one great advantage—that the raw ma- 
terial isthin, fine, free from fat, and evenly smooth all around, so 
that they can use the whole, instead of having to split it, 
must. That gives to their completed strings a durability and 
evenness that we cannot attain. No gut harp-strings are made 


in 
strings 





as we 


in this country. 


‘* A good many E strings now used on violins in this country are 


That is the finest string and most liable to 
the most durable by far, but it 


made of steel wire 
break. 


The wire is, of course, 





CHRISTIE & SON’s NEW STYLE 10 UPRIGHT GRAND. 


lacks the tone of a gut string. Perhaps the strongest recommen- 
dation in favor of wire strings is that they can be furnished for 
about fifteen cents a dozen. The frequency with which gut 
strings are softened by perspiration on the fingers and broken 
during play in the summer time has caused the very general 
adoption of silk strings for use during the months of July and 
August. They have not so good a tone as the gut, but are better 
The manufacture of them is protected 
by a 40 per cent. duty, but great quantities 
You could hardly tell Indeed, 


are imported as gut. 


them from gut. I don’t know 


that I myself could with certainty. 

‘* Heavy belting string is made from beef entrails, and some of 
it brings as much as fifty cents per foot. In that we are not re- 
quired to be so particular about getting a fine light color as we 
Musicians can- 


are when making musical instrument strings. 








What they think of “Tom” in England. 
NAMES OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, 

Mr. T. Casson, writing to the editor of Musical 
Opinion, speaks thus of the odd sayings of the American Art 
Journal with regard to the nomenclature of musical instruments. 
The writer in the latter journal first infers that ‘‘ haut-bois ” 
(high wood) refers to the pitch of that wood instrument. I always 
understood that it referred to the Haut Bois, whence its use is sup- 
posed to have originated. Next heinforms us that the basset horn 
is an instrument called a basset, improved by Horn, an instru- 
ment maker. Now, with all respect to the ability of this unknown 
genius, I hardly think that he could improve the dassetfe, or dassett, 
a diminutive double bass, into a large clarionet. The remarks as 
to the spelling of ‘‘ violincello” hardly call for notice. The error 
is of a merely vulgar character, and is practically obsolete; but 
one fails to understand the objection to ‘‘ clarionet,” or the advan- 
tage of using ‘‘clarinet.” If ‘‘clarino,” the diminutive of clarion, 
be admissible with the diminutive ‘‘etto,” what is the objection to 
” with the well-established English diminutive ‘‘ et,” as 
” “pocket,” ‘‘ tablet,” or even ‘‘ bas- 


‘*clarino, 
found in the words ‘“‘ locket, 
set?” ‘‘Clarinet” is of no language, unless it be American. 
The term ‘‘horn,” and its foreign equivalents, appears to 
be naturally applied to all wind instruments of tortuous form, 
and to be by no means especially appropriated to the ‘‘ famil- 

The corno di bassetto was formerly 
and other instances immediately occur 





iar drass instrument.” 
known as a ‘‘ cornet,” 
to me, such as cor Anglais, Krumm horn, Saxe horn, &c.— 
London Musical Standard. 


oe 


Christie & Son’s New Upright. 

refer the trade to the cut, in this issue, 
of Messrs. Christie & Son’s new-scale Upright Grand, 
which has just been placed on the market. It is one of the 
most successful productions of the Christie manufactory, 
and possesses superior qualities in advance of anything 
made by the firm. It is called ‘‘The Style 10 Upright 
Grand.” The tone of this upright is exceptionally brilliant, 
full and sympathetic throughout, the bass being at the same 


We 


time very powerful, while the treble is clear and bell-like in 


tone. ‘The success of the scale is evident from the fact 


that the tone is even throughout the entire 714 octave. 

The touch is smooth and responds freely. The piano is 
three stringed, containing among its improvements Chris- 
tie’s patent Linnear Bridge and Capo -D’Astro bar. 

The case is of new design, handsomely proportioned, with 
raised rosewood panels, handsome fretwork panels and moldings 
and elaborate trusses. 

Pcs can be no question as to the success of this instrument. 

Ve have examined it person: ally and found it just as described, 


In Town Recently. 
[ESPECIALLY COMPILED FOR THE MUSICAL COURIER. } 


William Orme, of Orme & Son, Ottawa, Ont. 
R. S. Frary, West Winsted, Conn. 

C. U. Wadsworth, Peekskill, N. Y. 
Edward McCammon, Albany, N. Y. 
E. Wahle, of Wahle & Son, Buffalo, N. 
A. Reed, of Reed & Sons, Chicago, III. 
J. M. Evans, Scranton, Pa. 

A. H. Hammond, Worcester, Mass. 


¥. 





not be made to understand that the dark strings are the most 
but Perhaps some of them 
may know it, but, all the same, they have the common American 
preference for the prettiest thing, whether it is really the best 
or not. 


durable and best, such is the fact. 


—Mr. L., I 
on us one day last week. 


Thayer, of the Fort Wayne Organ Company, called 
He has been South on a business trip. 
The Fort Wayne Organ Company has secured among the Eastern 
and Southern houses the following prominent dealers to represent 
Charles Blasius & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa. ; 
Ramos & Moses, Richmond, Va. ; 


the Packard organ : 
Otto Sutro, Baltimore, Md. ; 


H. C. Orth, Harrisburg, Pa. 

Max Meyer, Omaha, Neb. 

L. J. Lajoie, Montreal, Can. 

Sylvester Tower, Cambridgeport, Mass. 

Mr. Fisher (Munroe Organ Reed Company), Worcester, Mass. 
L.. E. Thayer (Fort Wayne Organ Company), Fort Wayne, Ind. 
R. W. Blake, Derby, Conn. 

L. Kurtzman, Buffalo, N. 


Chattel Mortgages. 

















stone Altogether it takes ten or eleve ay ake a string. , . . : . / 3 . ° i is, Tere rere ee ei seeeee 9 
ne together it takes ten o1 eleven days to make a string Ludden & Bates, Savannah, Ga., and Leiter Brothers, Syracuse, George C Pearson Indianapolis, Ind $4,416 
When done they are each 72 inches long—four lengths for a violin ae , c : - TD; lle. Ci OR es Se use ees ee 600 
) ; N. Y. Among the large Western dealers that handle these : 2 
und thirty of them, coiled ‘separately and tied together, make | organs are Dyer & Howard, St. Paul and Minneapolis, Minn., . H. Lapham, Kansas City, Mo. (trust deed)... . 800 
up the ‘bundle’ of the trade. We can make just as good violin ' and James A. Guest, Burlington, Lowa. ; Hints, ROW: WORK <iitsiess cose eanee es 500 
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PORTRAITS, 


W Organ or Piano Warerooms. 
the business rather than salary. 
L. CR 


H. 
Mercantile Library, Astor Place, New York. 


Object to learn 


ANE, 





Broadway. 





GHORGEH BOTHNER, 
Manufacturer of Pianoforte Actions, 


Will Remove to his NEW FACTORY, 135 & 137 OHRISTIE STREET, | 


BETWEEN MARCH 15 and APRIL 1. 








McPHAIL 


First-Class Upright 
and Squ 


PIANOS, 


630 Washington Street, Boston. 


ORGAN CO. 


He 
FACTORY, 








Worcester, Mass 








CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE 


ITHACA ORGANS 


Are wafted triumphantly into brilliant ascendancy over all others, 
igh their lahtienale sweetness and unexampled durability, actually 
growing better with use, therefore warranted for ten years. 


SWISS CHIMES A SPECIALTY.= 


Novelty in styles a great feature. 





ff PHACA ORGAN AND PLANO GG 


Office and Factories, ITHACA, 
HAYNES, General 
New York City Warerooms, 


No. 26 West Twenty-Third Street. A. BAUS, Manager, 


N. Y. 


J. Traveling Agent. 








CIRCULARS MAILED ON APPLICATION. 


PATENT DUPLEX PIANGS. 


The Wonder of the Musical Age. 

The only Piano in the world that can boast of Six Unisons, two com- 
plete sounding-boards, two full iron frames, developing a marvelous 
system to resist strain and climatic effects, therefore warranted for twenty 
years, and rendering a grandeur and originality of tone which must bring 


the Duplex rapidly to the front. 
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wntett PACKARD ORGAN 02 


FORT WAYNE ORGAN’ CO. FORT WAYNE. Ind. 








GABLER 





— ESTABLISHED 1854.—— 


May, 1877, and March 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


All my Pines have my patent Agraffe Bell Metal Bara t 
Nov., 1875, and my Uprights have my patent metallic action frame, cast in one piece (patented 
78), which has caused them to be pron ounced by competent judges, 


d July, 1872, and 





— 4THE BEST PIANOS MANUFACTURED.#+—— 
Factory and YWarerooms, 220, 222.& 224 East 22d Street, New York. 








CARPENTER 


FACTORY: WORCESTER, MASS. 


x MASBSIDIUDI eraser - MINIMUM PRICE. % 


ao 


ORGANS 


THE BEST ORGAN 


DEALER. 








CABLE ig —- 


— MANUFA 


Square and Upright Pianos. 


Factory, 213 to 221 W. 36th Street, New York. 
G™ Speciat Casu Prices. 





QUINBY BROTHERS, 


BRASS BAND INSTRUMENTS, 


(Round, Flat and Piston Valves,) 


and 


cular 


For particulars send 


for Cir 


No. 62 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


ESTABLISHED 1847. 





SAMUEL PIERCE, 


READING, MASS. 
Largest Organ Pipe Factory in the World. 
METAL AND WOOD 


Organ Pipes 


A specialty made of furnishing the Highest Qlass 
VOICED WORK, both Flue and Reed, 
Is also prepared to furnish the best quality of Organ 
Keys, Action, Wires, Knobs, &c. 








T. L. WATERS, 


MANUFACTURER AND DBALER IN 


Pianos and Organs, 


14 East 14th Street, New York. 


Agents wanted. Send for Illustrated Catalogues, 
‘BOSTON 
Musical Instrament Manufactory. 





SAND INSTRUMENTS. 


71 Sudbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


L. C. HARRISON, 


Successor to WM. M. WILSON, 
Formerly HENRY ERBEN & CO., 


— MANUFACTURER OF — 


Church, Chapel and Parlor 
Pipe Organs 


260 & 262 WEST 28th STREET, 


NEW OnE. 


tie and $5 
Mic “Portland. Mair — 








Near =e Avenue, _ 


$66 7. hens y? dre 


SH. Ha 








W~ESTABLISHED 1864.¢e 


DIPPEL & SCHMIDT, = 


— Manufacturers of — 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGIET 





| 
| 


Piano-Forte Actions, 


92, 94 & 96 CLINTON STREET, NEW YORK. 


NEW STYLES 


FOR 1882! 


oP) b> — 


Novel ! Original ! Superb ! 
STERLING ORGAN COMP’Y, 


DERBY, CONN. U.S. A. 


STRAUCH BROS, 


— MANUFACTURERS OF — 


Grand, Square and Upright 


PIANOFORTE ACTIONS. 


Nos. 116 & 118 Gansevoort St., Cor. West St., New York. 














CRANE & CHAPUIS, 


13 University Place, New York, 
PIANO FELT MANUFACTURERS. 


—* ESTABLISHED 1843.%*— 


WOODWARD & BROWN, 


Pianoforte Nanufacturers, 
No. 592 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


PEEK SQUARE «0 UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


ESTABLISHED 1850, 
Dealers will find it to their interest to get our price 


Highest Grade of Excellence, Lowest Possible Prices, 
PEEK & SON, 124 West 35th Street, New York. 














s and fully Illustrated Catalogue, 











McCAMMON PIANOFORTES. 


UPRIGHT CONCERT GRAND. THE WONDER OF THE AGE. 


The Most Powerful Upright Piano Ever Produced. Every Piano Warranted in ful) 


for Five Years. 


Address E, McCAMMON, Cor. Broadway and North Ferry Street, Albany, N. Y. 
Only Successor to BOARDMAN, GRAY & CO, 








AUGUSTUS BAUS, PAworontes AUGUSTUS BAUS 


The Wonderful Duplex Piano. The Greatest Invention of the Age. 
Correspondence Solicited. Agents wanted Everywhere, 





WAREROOMS: 26 West 23d St., New York. 








E:. G. FHARRINGDON SB Ge, iiss or ® 


Unequaled in Beauty of Design, Excellence of Construction and 
Finish, as weli as in Volume, Purity and Sweetness of Tone. 


FACTORY AND WAREROOME: 


Square? 


Upright Pianofortes. 


701, 703, 705 and 707 FIRST AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY. 








BAY STATE ORGAN ely aad Volume of Te 


bO NOT FAIL TO CORRESPOND WITH 


THE MANUFACTURERS, 


C. B. HUNT & CO., 


101 BRISTOL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
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i STEINWAY 


GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANOS. & 


Steinway & Sons are the only Manufacturers who make every part of 
their Piano-fortes, exterior and interior (including the casting 
of the full iron frames), in their own factories. 


New York Warerooms, Steinway Hall, 
Nos. 107, 109 and 111 E. Fourteenth Street. 


CENTRAL EUROPEAN DEPOT, STEINWAY HALL, 


No, 18 Lower Seymour Street, Portman Square, W., London. 


Factory: Block bounded by 4th and Lexington Aves., 52d and 53d Sts., New York. 


—_——_ 


SAW MILL, TRON FOUNDRY AND METAL WORES, ASTORIA, LONG ISLAND. 





Opposite One Hundred and Twentieth Street, New York. 


THE WORLD-RENOWNED 


AM VE MILLE 


if ‘PLAN O- FORTES | 





Have met with a phenomenal success in the Concerts of 
the Great Pianists in Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, 


St. Louis, Chicago, Cleveland, &c. 


+ 
E- 





EDMUND NEUPERT, 
GUSTAVE SATTER, 

CALIXA LAVALLEE, 
EDWARD B. PERRY. 


LOUIS MAAS, 
CONSTANTIN STERNBERG, 
CHARLES KUNKEL, 
HENRIETTA MAURER, 


WM. H. SHERWOOD, 
CARLYLE PETERSILEA, | 
FRANK GILDER, 

S. LIEBLING, 


"a 
rd 





2-5 DT ARELOONMSES > SSS 


No. G11 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 








SEER BB 


fy * 292 to 298 Eleventh Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Patent Cylinder Top Upright Pianos » 


FLOSS. & CO 


Cor. West Twenty-Ninth St She 
NEW YORK CITY. 














. Nos. 106, 108 


q AURTZNANN 


—GRAN D>: 
SQUARE @M UPRIGHT, 


& 110 Broadway, 


PANG TES 


BUFFALO. N. Y. 








First Medal and Diploma at the Centennial Exhibition, 


Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 


Philadelphia, 1876. 


Gold Medal at the 
World’s Fair, Vienna, 


Has received the Highest Honor ever obtained by any Piano Manufacturer for 


TRAD, SQUARE and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 


For greatest power, pleasing woh noble quality of tone, pliable action and solid workmanship, novelty o1 construction in an independent iron frame, and placing strings in three as 


FACTORY. 34th St. bet. 10th & 11th Aves. | 


WAREROOMS. No. 11 E. 14th St., New York. 








BEHNING* 


~<~ With Improved Patent Agraffe 


and, Square and Upright 


FPIANOFORTES. 


BEHNING 


Attachment and Name Board. @— 


W arerooms, 15 East 14th Street, and 129 East 125th Street, New York. 








MANUFACTURERS 
os I i 


STULTZ & BAUER =: 


“Upright 


Factory and VVarerooms, pe Bleecker Street New York. { 


and 


Square Pianos, 


§ Sead ior Catalogue } 
anc Price List. 








CMRISTIE PIANOS: 


UPRIGHT AND SQUARE. 


attractive in price. 





Unsurpassed in quality ; 


CHRISTIE & SON, 209 to 223 West Thirty~-Sixth Street, NEW YORK. 
NEW YORK WAREROOMS, 


STERLING ORGAN COMPANY, 


Wo. S West Fourteenth Street. 











E. H. McEWEN & CO., Managers. 


gp HAVE NO SUPERIOR v 
| 2 


The Trade Invited to Test 


piace a and Price. | 
CHASE PIANO 00, ro} 


Manufactory and Warerooms, —”D 
RICHMOND, INDIANA. 





~ LOCKWOOD PRESS. 74 


Duane Street, New York. 
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